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MISSIONARY REVIEW 


Ail Besperandum, Christa Subduce. 


Our best thanks are due for the many kind words that have already 


reached us from all parts of the country, expressing warm approval 


of this undertaking. We find a more ready recognition of the wide, 
unoccupied field for such a REVIEW, and a more ready appreciation 
of our aims and motives, than we dared assume would be the case. 
These words of welcome and good cheer intensify our desire to make 
this REVIEW meet the high hopes cherished for it. 

We have indicated our general aim and object in the paper already 
before the public. A fuller statement on this point, made with all 
possible brevity, may be welcome here. Let us say then, in all frank- 
ness, that first of all we aim to help develop an interest in foreign 


missions which shall speedily double the present amount of giving, 


praying, going and working in this cause. 

We say help develop. For we claim no special authority and no 
special potency for our appeals and efforts. We only pour our cup 
into the stream already flowing, add our mite to the influences already 


_in operation, desiring to make the sum total as effective as possible. 


We would supplant no existing missionary periodical. Every 
society and board conducting foreign missions has its own organ, or 
keeps its patrons posted in church papers. ‘There will be the same 


reason for these organs notwithstanding this REviEw. The regi- 


ment that develops no esprit du corps, is not likely to be very effective, 
or to be much valued by the rest of the army. That branch of the. 
church militant which fails to bear its own distinctive banners among 
the heathen, or to keep posted in all its membership with the details 


of its struggles and victories, comes under a like condemnation. 


Let every branch of Christ’s church look well to its own work. 
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| __*° Let it maintain its esprit du corps, fired with pure love to Christ and 
the souls of the heathen. That regiment which attends best to its 
own specific work, which fights best its own battles, and meets most 
resolutely its own responsibilities, will feel the deepest sympathy in the 
defeats, and the keenest thrill of joy in the spear, of every other 
regiment of the one great army. 

We have no word in favor of disorganization. We do not believe a 
rabble of fifty millions can do any better service in a good cause, than 
a well-disciplined army of the same size, moving in well-arranged 
divisions, each division under its chosen leaders. We do not believe 
the church can hasten the millennium by abrogating all denominational 

distinctions, and enforcing a rigid uniformity in the non-essentials of 
faith and practice. Let Presbyterians keep their own organizations, 

and work in their own way; and the same with-every other branch 

of the Protestant Church. Let every regiment fight its own battles, 

ready to help its neighbor as emergencies shall rise. Let each divi- 

| sion move forward its own lines, in advance of all others, if possible, 

all provoking each other to love and good works, vieing with each 

other in self-sacrifice and love for souls, and in supreme love and — 

loyalty to Christ, the great Captain of our salvation. Let this spirit 

prevail in the whole church, and in every part of the church, till the 

| standards which shall reveal the severest struggles and sai eantifice, 

| and the grandest victories, of any one division, shall become the 

| common joy and glory of all, and all crowns shall be cast at Jesus’ 
feet. It shall be ours to hear reports of progress from each to all, 

and from all to each, as this blessed work goes on; giving such facts 

| and suggestions as to the ways and means most effective in the differ-_ 

ent fields and divisions as we may hope will be serviceable to all. 

| ‘We propose that the present giving and working in this cause of 

foreign missions be at once doubled. This is our first point. We do 

i not propose to rest here. Let this point be gained, and a higher 

point will at once challenge our zeal and our faith in God. We have 

only begun this work. We almost fear to make any statement of its 

| 

| 

| 


-< immensity, and the amount of effort which the Church of God must 
put forth to accomplish it. We remember Jesus said to his disciples, 
“ T have many things to say unto-you, but ye cannot bear them now.” : 
Very few of the most devout Christians of the church do at all grasp 

| _ the magnitude of this Work, and the immense resources in men and 

i - money which must be poured out at the feet of Jesus in obeying his 

- divine command, “ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
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every creature.” And yet this command is~binding. It has never 

been abrogated. Its obligation is imperative. It rests upon every 
redeemed soul with a solemn weight of responsibility which can be | 
exceeded, if at all, only- by the exceeding preciousness of the privilege 
of it. 

Let the Presbyterian Church at once enlarge its yearly gifts for this 

cause to $1,000,000, and two hundred and forty ordained missionaries, 
and all other denominations advance in like proportion, and we shall 
then be at an elevation from which higher summits will be more dis- 
_tinetly revealed. We shall then be ready to climb another equal 
height with greater ease, exulting in the freer, purer, more invigorat- 
ing air we shall have gained for our own lungs while seeking to obey 
Christ and save the heathen. 
Should we continue to climb till we reach a mountain top high 
enough to command the vision of a world evangelized, we shall see 
the Presbyterian Church of America sending to this work not less 
than $25,000,000 every year, for a generation, and keeping in it not 
less than six thousand ordained missionaries, and all other denomina- 
tions enlarging their efforts in like measure. And to this we must. 
come ere Christ shall see ot the travail of His soul and be satisfied. 
And even this, we fear, is not placing this work before the mind in 
its full magnitude. 

We _ utter no word to depreciate the precious results already secured 
in this blessed work of foreign missions. But those who compla- 
cently fancy we are really evangelizing the world by the present scale 
of effort, or that we are even making any sensible approximation 
towards it, only show how readily human hearts can beguile and 
deceive themselves. Thirty-three years—just one generation—ago, an 
able officer of the American board (A. B. C. F. M.) made a careful 
estimate of the unevangelized world, and assumed sixty millions as 
the due proportion falling to the responsibility and work of that 
board. He showed how that branch of the church, by gradual and 
practicable enlargement, could so evangelize its sixty millions as to 
furnish “one preacher of the Gospel to every ten thousand” of them 
in 1876. His estimate of the ability and resources of the church 
was moderate, and his scheme needed only the purpose and energy of. 
men in earnest, with the proffered and ever-ready help of God’s grace 
and spirit, to bring it into complete realization. But what part of the 
assumed task has that board since accomplished? Shall we say half 
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And, in the” meentiine, her sixty millions have increased, 
we are told, to one hundred millions, and this notwithstanding the pea 


great increase of missionary boards and societies to share in the 
responsibility and labor of evangelizing the rapidly-increasing masses 


of heathendom. 


Is there any hope, then, of ever evangelizing this world at the 
present rate of effort put forth by the church? And from this dis- 
couraging outlook will any. Christian fall back upon the view which 
paralyzed the church for centuries—the view so boldly expressed by 
dear old Dr. Ryland, when young Carey first raised the question 
of its being the duty of Christians to carry the Gospel to the Hindoos, 
and the Doctor exclaimed, with impatience, “Sit down, young man ; 
when it shall please God to convert the heathen, He’ll do it, without 
your help or mine, either ””—a view directly opposed to the teaching 
of the Gospel and the life-long preaching of the Doctor himself, 
and which a little reflection led him to repudiate? This view finds 
no support in either the promises or the providence of God, through 
all the history of the church. We are to pray God to send laborers 
into this mighty harvest, and if our prayers are sincere we shall go 


ourselves or send and support others. 


If we have been redeemed, it 


is that we may show forth God’s praise, become “the lights of the 


world,” obey His command and “disciple all nations.” 


And only 


as we do this have we any right to expect this world will be evangel- 
ized. It is for this God has a church in the world. He has consti- 


tuted this work her special mission. 


Only as she engages in it with 


a purpose to accomplish it, and with agencies and efforts adapted to 
accomplish it, is she fullfiling her mission. 

But how are Christians to be brought to understand and feel their 
obligation and privilege in this matter ? 
_ We have little faith in the eloquence of agents and secretaries. 
Dead bodies may be galvanized into involuntary action, but remove 


the machine, and they are dead budies still. 


For this work we must 


have life—life that is enduring, spontaneous and exhaustless, or fed 
from an exhaustless source. For this reason, we commend the policy 
of those boards and societies which dispense with all special agents, 
and. rely on the pastors of the churches to teach their people on this, 
_ as on all other questions of duty. If there is life in the body, there 


will be action. 


If there is true spiritual life in the soul, it will show 
itself. ‘The same elements of the Gospel which fale’ love to 
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teense Christ and care for one’s own soul, say, also, love your neighbor, and 


makes a neighbor of every needy mn B in heathendom. 

Let pastors look well to the spiritual life of their flocks, feeding 
them with the true bread and water of life, till devotion to Christ) in 
their hearts becomes a reality, love to souls a ruling passion, and this 
spiritual life flows out in currents full and strong enough to embrace 


the world. 


Where this true life exists, all that is needed to give its currents 
proper direction is information—facts as to the state of the heathen 
without the gospel, and facts as to the new life imparted to them by 
the gospel, when it becomes the power of God to their salvation. 

In case of Christian men and women possessed of this spiritual life 
in growing and healthy vigor, and also of the facts referred to, we d® 
not believe it possible for them to spend their time and money in 
worldly luxuries and pleasures, or even in costly churches and ap- 
pointments for their own taste and comfort, leaving the heathen to 
perish in their ignorance and sin. The very essence of such spiritual 
life is love to Christ and souls. Its failure to reach and bless the 
heathen is proof positive of a deficiency of this spiritual life, if not 
of the total absence of this essential element. 

. That there is a lamentable lack of information, even among Chris- 
tians, as to the real state of the heathen and the triumphs of the gos- 
pel among the few to whom it has been preached, we readily admit. 
Not long ago an editor of a city paper, a citizen of our Empire State, 
making a tour of the world, wrote from the metropolis of British 
India, deprecating the large number of American missionaries laboring 
there, and declaring their labors to be so barren of results that the 
same men and money kept in our own land would accomplish vastly 
more good. This report came from the political capital of one of our 
largest and most needy foreign mission fields, and was made by a 
Christian gentleman presumed to be of superior intelligence. And 
yet what were the actual facts of the case? Besides a few American 
ladies teaching in Zenanas, there was and is but one solitary American 
missionary laboring in that city. And instead of missionary labor 
there being barren of results, in that very city of Calcutta were no less 
than eight thousand native converts, four thousand of them living 
communicants in the mission churches; and these, with the many 
Christian schools and Christian aditeiites and tracts issuing from the 
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_ presses, all diffusing the light a and life of Christianity” widely i in that 


community. 

Now if such a traveler, sojourning at the very focus of one a our 
grandest mission fields, can be so misled as to the positive facts of our 
mission work, and publish his misapprehensions and mistakes broadly 
in this Christian land as reliable statements of an eye-witness on the 
spot, what wonder that the physical, moral, intellectual and spirit- | 
ual state of the heathen, as well as the progress and results of 
mission work among them, are so generally misapprehended by most 
of our people? It shall be our aim, as far as possible, to remove — 
this misapprehension, and place the actual facts before our readers. 

A vigorous writer, Rev. Dr. Pierson, in the Foreign Missionary of 
November, page 163, - of the felt need of such information in 
these forcible words, viz. 

“We need the facts of the field of missions brought the 
church systematically and constantly. It should be spread out— 
mapped out before the people as a grand battle-field, to be studied in 
all its parts, where the exact position of every battalion of our great 
Captain should be known, and every movement of the grand army 
watched. The monthly concert should be the hour when, as from 
some central position, the survey should be made, and every advance 
carefully noted, so that every Christian shall keep posted ; shall know 
what new fortresses are assaulted ; what new strategy is attempted ; 
where, for the time, the battle seems to turn against us, or where the 
movement is steadily onward ; and, especially where the very hinges of 
the conflict turn, what are the pivotal centres about which revolve the 
spiritual history and destiny of nations!” 

This is well and forcibly stated, happily expressing both what the 
people need and what a missionary review should furnish. We shall 
aim, by diligent reading, research, and correspondence, to gather these 
facts from every heathen nation and tribe, and from every mission 
field on the globe, presenting them in successive numbers, and occa- 
sionally so generalizing facts and results, as to enable busy pastors 
and intelligent laymen most readily to grasp and understand them, | 
and receive from them the convictions and inspirations inseparable 


Of the value of discriminating notices of missionary biographies, 


and of the many books latterly issuing on Oriental races and religions, 


heathen philosophy and mythology, and the various treatises bearing 
more or less directly on the work of missions, we need make here 
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_ only the briefest mention. Nor need we speak at length, now, of our 
proposal to “review the principles, measures, agencies, and adminis-— 
trations of the different missionary boards and societies.” - 

Some may fear, lest criticism of the measuies of good men may 
weaken confidence in them and do harm., Does not such a fear itself 
argue a lack of confidence in said men or measures? If they are 
perfect, the most searching scrutiny and criticism can but reveal and 
confirm their perfection, and secure to them more absolute confidence. 
If they are imperfect, kindly criticisms and suggestions will improve 
them and make them worthy of more confidence than they now 
enjoy. 

We may accord the very best motives to the Chri istian men who 
give their time and thought to the management of our missionary 
boards, and yet fancy we perceive that serious errors of judgment do 
_ mar the interests they control. Shall we say nothing, in such case, 
and adopt the principle that no criticism should be made, lest it. 
_ weaken confidence in them? This would not be acting with fidelity 
to them, or to our own responsibilities and convictions. It would be 
withholding proper means for effecting a change, and leave sacred 
interests to suffer, with no reasonable hope of amendment. 

To make mistakes, involves less blame than to shut out the light 
that would reveal and correct them, and far less than to persist in 
them when known. | 

It should be borne in mind that no human institution ‘nea yet been 
found perfect. Even the Church of God, “the pillar and ground of 
the truth,” has a human side and human elements, which are con- 
stantly falling into error. She va Sue most vigilant watchmen on 
all her towers, as much to guard~against internal corruptions as 
against external foes. What right have we, then, to leave any human 
organizations to direct and control the interests of any part of the 
church, withoat the help of the most watchful and discriminating 
criticism ? | 

These very watchmen themselves, the ministers of the Gospel, are 
not to be left without such criticism. They need it, and, if faithful 
ministers, will welcome it. One of our ablest editors, in a recent 
issue of his paper, (Zhe Interior, of November 8th,) very fittingly 
remarks : 


“Public discussion of the ways and means, the varying styles and 
methods of pulpit ministrations, is not to be deprecated, but invited. 
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We should never shrink from just and. fair and kindly criticism, even 
~ When it comes from the outside world, or from the pew. Nor should 
Hh!) we ever think ourselves too old to learn, too gifted, or too perfect. 2 aa 
ia One effectual means of securing the needed improvement, is the public 
: ' discussion of the subject, the comparison of views and expressions 
| through the press. It is a very narrow and shortsighted policy, to 
| | grow restless or impatient under such criticism,” &c. 


i This is well put, and applies ‘still more forcibly, if possible, to the 
i dozen or fifteen men of a foreign board, entrusted, year after year, 
i with the weighty responsibility of conducting all the foreign missions 
i of achurch of more than half a million communicants. 

There has been a strange omission, for the most part, of all public 
discussion of the ways and means employed for evangelizing the 
world. When have our religious papers and, periodicals engaged in 
any searching investigation of the details of management by the dif- 
il ferent foreign boards? Or in a faithful “comparison of the views 
Hy. and experiences” and results of our‘different American foreign boards ? 
| Much less of the views, expefiences, management and results of our 
American foreign boards, in comparison with those of the great foreign 
missionary societies of Great Britain and Europe. 

The more intelligently and thoughtfully this subject is considered, 
the greater, we apprehend, will be the wonder that these foreign boards 
| and societies have had the benefit of so little criticism. It is reason- 
: able to suppose that the management of some or all of them would 
| have been greatly improved, and rendered both more economical and 
i more efficient, had our intelligent editors and experienced missionaries 
| favored them with more frank and frequent criticisms and suggestions. 

If any fear harm from public criticism, they should bear in mind 
that these boards have very great and decided advantages over any 
| man who may venture to call in question any act of their manage- 
f ment—so great that no one is likely to doso, unless under the strongest 
H possible convictions of duty. They are many. He is likely to be 
| alone—single-handed. ‘They have men of acknowledged eloquence, 
i practiced in constant public speaking, and in the arts of most effective 
- statement, both before an audience and in their printed organs, sup- 
' ported by the funds of the churches. He, if an old missionary, after 
most of a lifetime among the heathen, is very likely to rise in a cul- 
Wi tured home audience with an overpowering sense of “ weakness and 
much fear,” to find himself greatly out of practice and unskilled in 
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the use of his mother tongue, with little facility in using it with a pen 
even, and with little or no opportunity to get his views before the 
public, when written. These boards are strongly entrenched in the 
esteem, confidence and affection, if not of the whole, yet at least of a 
large majority, of the Christian public. The sacredness of the work 
they have in charge is largely transferred to them, while the man who 
questions their wisdom in any measure they adopt is liable to find his 
motives misapprehended, and himself looked upon as an obtruder 
and a troubler in Israel, even though he be influenced by purest love 
to the Master and the cause to which he has devoted his life, and only 
by love and good will to the boards themselves. ‘hus, in every 
point of view, the immense advantage of the boards over any one 
who would seek to change their management is manifest, and with 
such advantage they are not likely to suffer at the hands of any re- 
viewer. | 

Besides, if it shall ever be found that any of our foreign boards are 
unwisely managed, that they are committing grave mistakes even, this 
will be valid reason for change, but will constitute no reason for with- 
holding funds or interest from the missions. This work of missions 

- to the heathen bears the seal of God, is enjoined by Christ himself, is 
precious as the value of immortal souls, and no mistakes of those who 
direct it, or of those engaged in it, ca impair its sacredness or justify 
a diminution of love and zeal for it. We say this with all possible 
emphasis, and wish it to. be distinctly understood by every reader of 
this Review. A withholding of interest or funds from this cause, 
on account of disaffection with the management of foreign boards, 
could pain no other human heart so deeply as that of an old mission- 
ary, who has learned to love the work of preaching Christ to the 
heathen as he loves his own life. But the sin of such withholding 
would be against the heart of Jesus, who died for them, and bids 
those redeemed by His blood hasten to tell them of His love. 

In advocating the propriety of criticism, and proposing to review 
the management of our foreign boards, let us not seem to arrogate 
any special, wisdom, or to claim immunity from criticism ourselves. 
Any criticisms or suggestions we may make will be criticised in turn. 
We.cheerfully submit to this condition, only stipulating for due 
allowance to crude views and mistakes, which longer time and more 
experience in this new and untried department of effort may lead us 
to regret and modify. If our views and suggestions shall be found 
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untenable, the existing views and measures.of the boards may be 


confirmed, and command still greater confidence. If some of the 
suggestions offered by ourselves or our contributors shall be found 
valuable, the modifications thus induced will be cause of thankfulness 
to the boards, no less than to ourselves, 

We hardly need add an assurance that our conservative tendencies 


would lead us to retain all that is good in our foreign boards with the 
_ firmest grasp. We desire no change but such as shall unmistakably 


bring an increase of power and efficiency to this work. 


ART. II.—-WHO WILL GO FOR US? 


THE number of ordained missionaries reported by our Presbyterian — 
Foreign Board as laboring in its mission fields at close of last fiscal 
year is one hundred and twenty. The whole number in the foreign 
field, from all the different boards and churches of these United 
States, is said-to be about four hundred and fifty. We have one 
evangelical minister of the Gospel to every seven hundred of our 
people, including Indians and Chinese. In large masses of the ; 
heathen world we have less than one missionary to a million—in 
China, about one to two millions. ‘To prosecute this work on a scale 
which will give any reasonable prospect of accomplishing it, our 
Presbyterian Church must have six thousand ordained missionaries 
in it, and all other denominations must increase their foreign mission- 
aries in like proportion. 

From this standpoint we ask the ear of our young brethren in the 
ministry and those about entering it, to a few plain words. “I write 
unto you, young men, because ye are strong.” Reinforcements for 
this work must come from those who have the strength, vigor and 
elasticity of youth or early manhood. And first, the young pastor. 
You have been recently settled. You have a pleasant charge; are 
enjoying the congenial relations and growing ties which cement the 
hearts of a faithful pastor and loving people. Can it be that Christ 
would have you leave your present charge and go to the heathen ? 
Yes; we have no doubt of it. Unless there is some insuperable 


hindrance—more insuperable than exists in case of three-fourths of 
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our young pastors—it is not only your duty to go, but the duty of 
your church to urge you to go, and to support you in the foreign 
field. Any view of Christian duty short of this belies the teaching, 
the very spirit and essence, of the Gospel. There are members in 
your church, very likely dozens or scores of them, who are earnest 
Christians, of ripe knowledge and mature experience, able to main- 
tain prayer meetings and Sabbath services, to say nothing of the 
many W. C.’s ready to supply your place if the church wish it. 
But, on the supposition that your place be not supplied, that you con- 
tinue to be the active, though absent, pastor of your present flock, 
laboring for Christ and the souls of the heathen at their expense, we 
believe the compensation thus secured would come to your present 
charge in richer, choicer blessings than your presehce and constant — 
labor among them would bring. Your relation and letters to your 
flock, with the consciousness on their part, and yours too, that you 
were doing a work most dear to Christ, winning souls to Him, who, 
but for you, would never hear His name or know His love, would 
quicken your mutual prayers and efforts, and prove a perpetual inspi- 
ration to keep all the interests of your home charge in most healthy 
and vigorous growth. You would not be present in person among 
them, to warn the impenitent and urge them to come to Christ, it is 
true; but your elders and deacons and Sabbath-school workers, and 
all the praying men and women of your church would be there to do 
this, more conscious of their duty for your very absence. Besides, 
your labor for the heathen, at such sacrifice to yourself and your 
present flock, would better demonstrate the true spirit and power of 
the Gospel, and do more to convince and convert the impenitent and 
unbelieving of your present charge than the warnings and entreaties 
of a lifetime spent among them without such demonstration. “There 
is that giveth and yet increaseth,” is as true in spiritual, as in temporal 
things. Would to God that three-fourths of the young pastors of 
Christendom would hasten to the heathen, without loss of time, still 
supported by their present charges. Such action would do more for 
the church, more to show the divine origin and power of the Gospel, 
than all the preaching of Christendom without it. 

[Since writing the above, we notice, with pleasure, a small begin- 
ning in this direction. The Rev. W. T. Storrs was, for some years, 
a missionary of the Church Missionary Society, among the Santhals 
_ of India, but has latterly been settled in a home charge. He has 
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_ just arranged to leave his family and parish for eighteen months, to 
go and spend that time in his old field of labor in India.] ~~ 

But what of our young brethren soon to enter the ministry? Has 
God called you to the cure of souls? And does He bid you work 
only in hospitals, where the inmates are already supplied with hurses 
and medicine, have every needed care and coimfort, and are already 
cured, or stubbornly refuse the offered medicine, while the battle-field, 
near by, is strewn with the wounded and dying by millions? 

Putting your eye on the facts given above, and on the great com- 
mission of our ascending Lord, can you believe God calls you to the 
ministry to abide in this country, where the surplus of ministers is so 
manifest—so many hundreds standing all the day idle in the market 
places, because no church hires them? Is nota call to the ministry 
a call to save souls? And does it not involve going to the most 
needy, where men perish by millions, and know not the remedy pro- 
vided and placed in your hands for them ? 

Venerable secretaries, and sometimes returned missionaries, gravely 
exhort the young men of our theological seminaries to “ prayerfully 
consider the question of going to preach the Gospel to the heathen.” 
Is it not time that this formula be discarded? that it be. taken for 
granted that Christ died for the heathen? and that when he calls a 
young man to preach His Gospel, it is that he may go and preach it 
where most needed? Should not our educational societies assist 
young men to fit themselves for this work, ‘and for this alone? Shall — 
not the sentiment at once become prevalent and controlling in all our _ 
theological seminaries, through the entire ranks of the ministry, and 
in all our Protestant churches, that our young men now preparing 
for the ministry are to go to the heathen? that all who are fit to 
preach the Gospel at all, are fit to preach it to the heathen? that 
those who have a call to preach, need no other evidence that they 
* have a call to the heathen? that all entering the ministry, with rare 
exceptions, are to make at once for the battle-field? and that the few 
who remain in charge of the recruiting offices at home, are to be the 
exceptions, who, by reason of disabilities, cannot be so serviceable at 
the front? We state this principle as the proper one to prevail in 
the minds of all our young candidates for the ministry. ‘There is not 
one element or teaching of the Gospel to justify the present surplus 
of ministers in Christendom, while millions of the heathen are per- 
ishing, not knowing the name of Jesus. _ 
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We confess ourselves amazed at the reluctance of our young breth- 
ren. to. go-to this -work.-- Whether* they consider their obligations. 
involved in their own redemption by the blood of Christ, or the- 
precious privilege of bearing a part with Him in efforts to save the 
perishing, the paucity of young men offering to carry the Gospel to. 
the heathen is simply astounding. The greater readiness of our: 
young. women to go to this work ought to shame them. 

We recently heard a worthy secretary of one of our foreign boards. 
pleading for men before a theological seminary. His plea was 
earnest and able, and moved may hearts, we hope. But to one well- 
meant sentiment we wish to take exception. He begged his young 
brethren to offer to go; assuring them that if the foreign board 
should be found unable to send and support them, their duty would 
then be done, and they would be justified in remaining at home. We 
are not prepared to endorse this view. ‘There is a responsibility rest- 
ing upon all our young men to preach Christ to the heathen, irre-. 
spective of all boards. We fully recognize the obligation of all 
Christians at home to give to this cause, and would utter no word to. 
weaken their sense of responsibility. But the failure of funds, in 
case of any board, to send and support candidates for this work, does. 
not release them from their personal obligations to Christ and the. 
heathen. The first foreign board ever organized in this country, 
originated in the irrepressible desire of young men to carry the Gos- 
pel to the heathen. They cherished and fanned that desire on their 
knees, till it became a fire burning too intensely to be repressed. 
Some of them resolved to go to the heathen, if they had to work their 
passage on sailing vessels before the mast, wid work with their own 
hands, as Paul did, to support themselves when there. It was this. 
zeal and spirit in Hall and Judson and their associates, which origi-. 
nated the American board. Had that noble band of young men 
acted on this degenerate reasoning, “ there are no friends or boards. 
to pay our passage or support us in the work, we are therefore released 
from all obligation te go,” we fear we might have had no foreign 
board in America to.the present time. Young men, bought with the 
precious blood of Christ, cannot so easily be released from their obli- 
gations to preach Christ to the heathen. Were our foreign board at 
once to become bankrupt or disbanded, the command “ Go ye into all 
the world,” &c., would still rest with special force upon the young 
men of our dierches: And let the spirit of Christ and of Paul ani-. 
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mate them, let the zeal of Hall and Newell burn in them, and new 
agencies would speedily arise, furnishing all needed facilities to carry 
out the desire and purpose of their hearts. 

Our young men entering the ministry have themselves a weighty 
responsibility for developing the gifts of the church in this enter- 
prise. Every such young man has his own church and ecclesiastical 
relations and social circles of influence. Let his scholarship be com- 
mendable, his life be blameless and pure, and his soul be on fire with 
iove to Christ and the heathen, and his very wish to go will elicit from 
his own friends and Preshytery, ample means for his passage and 
support. ) 

In trying to account, in our own mind, for the great paucity of 

young men offering to go to this work at the present time, we have 
been much posed. Of the many —— that have exercised us, we 
will mention here but three. 
1. There cannot be present in the minds of our young brethren a vivid 
estimate of the worth of immortal souls, made with the full light of the 
cross flashing upon them. Their estimate of eternal realities, of the 
final destiny of all human souls, of the ‘fearful issues involved in 
eternal death, cannot be the same as that of Christ, or of the Apostle 
Paul. There must be Some strange dimness of spiritual vision. Does 
this result from latent skepticism as to the final destiny of the 
heathen ? | 

2. There cannot be a high estimate of the duty and privilege of 
SELF-SACRIIFCE in the service of Christ—a vivid consciousness of 
that longing desire of Paul to know more of the “fellowship of 
Christ’s sufferings.” Is the utterance of such thoughts a harsh judg- 
ment? Let our young brethren entering the ministry demonstrate 
to the church and to the heathen, that we misunderstand them, and 
that their sympathies and love for the perishing are as vital and 
operative as those of Paul, or of any who have given their lives to 
this work in more modern times. 

3. There is too great delay in deciding the question of going to the 
heathen. The students of our theological seminaries claim to be consid- 
ering this question, to be open to conviction, and to be waiting for 
plainer indications of Providence, just as if the fact that millions in 
India and China are perishing without the Gospel, were not itself 
a Providence, outweighing all others that can | eXist in case of most of 
these young men. 
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The actual outcome of this waiting is, that nearly all such students 
find work in the home field, or swell the ranks of the W. C.’s, and 
the heathen are left to perish. 3 

We insist that this question of duty to the heathen, in case of every 
candidate for the ministry, have its final decision at an earlier date, 
and with no reference whatever to the possibility, or otherwise, of 
obtaining a desirable position in the home field. ‘There is no reason 
why this question should not be one of the first settled, as soon as a 
young man is fully decided to study for the ministry. There is much 
to be gained by a prompt and final decision at once, as soon as he 
enters on his, theological course, or even long before this, if his heart 
is fully set on the ministry. Such a decision places his mind at rest, 
saves time and thought often consumed in re-considering the argu- 
ments in the case, and enables one decided to go to the heathen, to 
make better preparations for it, both by special training of mind ~ 
and heart, for the work, and by some special studies bearing upon it. 
We urge this matter on the attention of our young brethren with all 
possible earnestness. And we are glad to know that, in favor of such 
early and irrevocable decision, we have with us the experience and 
judgment of some of the ablest and noblest men who havé ever given 
themselves to this foreign service. 

In the early days of Andover Theological Seminary, Gordon Hall, 
_ Newell, and others, originated what has since been known as the 
“Mills Society.” ‘Its influence in leading young men to an early and 
abiding decision to go to the heathen, was especially potent. This 
influence has waxed and waned according to the spirit of the men 
temporarily in charge of the society. But when worked by live men, 
it proved a mighty power. | Witness the fact that six of us from the 
one class of 1845, went to India, two of whom are still there, in 
active and efficient service. 

The value of this society, and the immense importance of an early 
decision of the great question of going to carry the Gospel to the 
heathen, are so admirably brought to view in the “ Reminiscences” of 
the Rev. William Goodell, D. D., late missionary at Constantinople, 
that we cannot better illustrate and fortify our own views on this 
point than by quoting his statement, as follows, viz. : 


ree At Andover, we, [Goodell and Temple] joined that little, sacred: 

band, whose constitution and by-laws, correspondence and records, 

together- with the signatures of the members, were written with an 
B 
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alphabet which had been invented expressly for the purpose by Gordon 


_ Hall and his noble compeers, and which none but. the members could 


understand. This secret society was like a ‘wheel within a wheel,’ 
which, though unseen, was not unfelt, for it moved and controlled all 
missionary societies and missionary operations in a way which, to the 
churches, and even to the secretaries themselves, seemed perfectly unac- 
countable. Here we came under the influence of such men as Pliny 
Fisk, that excellent missionary pioneer of Palestine, and who afterwards 
died at my house at Beyrout; of Levi Spaulding, the veteran missionary 


in Ceylon, whom we had known at Dartmouth College, and who now 


questioned us as closely as we had once, during that great revival in 
college, questioned him. We were professing to follow the leading of 
Providence, wherever we might be directed. And we were ready to 
declare further, which in fact we had been doing for several years, that 
should the state of the world, at the close of our studies, be such as it 


_ then was, it would undoubtedly be our duty to engage personally in the 


work of carrying the Gospel to the heathen. What need was there of 
our coming to a determination more positive and decided ? 

“These brethren, together with Levi Parsons, and several other 
strong men of that generation, were not satisfied with this, and solemnly 
assured us, that unless we were prepared to take a step much in advance, 
it was morally certain we could never be missionaries. ‘ This at first 
seemed to us little better than atheism, and we began to urge some 
objections from our standpoint. We had been following the leadings of 
Providence in regard to everything, all our days, and we had each of us 
been, in a remarkable degree, the child of Providence, and ought we 
now to renounce Providence, and take things into our own hands, espe- 
cially this great matter of personally engaging in missionary work? But: 
our strongest objections and arguments did not seem to have the weight 
of a feather with those men of God. On that evening they had evi- 
dently brought together all their strongest men, in order to knock away 
the platform on which our feet were planted. Naming over all the mis- 
sionaries who had ever gone from Andover, they showed most clearly 
that every one of them had been obliged to close his ears against all 
the doors which Providence seemed most invitingly to open for him in 
his own country, and to stop his ears against all the apparently reiter- 
ated calls of Providence to remain at home. They declared that if a 
man were fit to go on amission, most unexpected doors would be opened 
on every hand, and calls would come from every quarter, some of them 
louder than when seven thunders utter their voices, all of them earnestly 
urging him to remain here. And that all the churches, and even all 


the professors of the theological seminaries, would endeavor to per-. 
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suade him that Providence evidently designed that he should stay at 

home; that, in fact, he was the only man who could fill this or that im- 
portant place, and that for him to close his eyes against these open doors, 
and to shut his eyes against those loud calls, would be to rebel against 
the ight, and to make himself wiser than God and all God’s people. 
Much of this we ourselves knew, for we had already seen it in the case 
of our associates, who had already preceded us in the missionary work. 
And we soon felt the necessity of coming under laws like those of the 
Medes and Persians. These strict rules were necessary, not only for our 
safety, but for our comfort, saving us from distractions and difficulties 
without end. It was soon understood that everything had been already 
considered and settled, and that it was altogether in vain to think of 
turning us from our purpose, our minds having been made up in full 


view of all those circumstances which they thought new and providen- 


Here is the the vigor of and purpose, 
and the energy of decision, which have brought most of our ablest 
missionaries into this hoodies work. We commend this principle and 
reasoning to the prayerful thought and acti n\of our young brethren 
‘fitting for the ministry, and place upon theirshearts this solemn ques- 
tion of God Himself, which should come home with special force at 
the present time, when the need of a-great increase of young men for 
this work is so pressing—“ Who will go for us?” 


ART. III.--FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE. PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UW. S&S. A. 


fae wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and 
the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.”—Jsaiah 35 : 1. 


In watching and working and praying for the world’s evangeliza- 
tion it becomes us not only to exercise the utmost vigilance as to the 
agencies, measures and manner of working, but ever to be ready also 
to recognize God’s blessing on the humblest and most imperfect means 
and measures employed. 

It is the privilege of the Christian worker to rejoice in every suc- 
cess, and make it the fulecrumof fresh zeal and courage; nor less his 
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duty to note every failure, and trace carefully its cause, that he may 
guard against a like failure in future.§ 

The value of all reports of Christian work, and its Gre depends 
largely on their strict fidelity. The shades and colors must be true to 
nature and fact, or the picture, however beautiful, will prove mis- 
leading. 

The Bible records with equal fidelity the faith and the follies of the 
saints, the victories and the defeats of God’s people, and all accounts 
of work for Christ and souls will be valuable, just in proportion as 
they conform, in this particular, to the inspired record. | 

The working force of the Presbyterian Church may be inferred from 
its statistics for 1877, in which are given four thousand eight hundred 
and one ministers, five thousand one hundred and fifty-three churches, 
five hundred and fifty-seven thousand six hundred and seventy-four 
communicants. 

‘Its interest in foreign missions, measured by its statistics of 1877, is 
as follows, viz. : 


Ordained missionaries, 120 
Assistant male missionaries, 9 
Assistant female missionaries, 172 
Ordained native preachers, 52 
Native licentiates (wrongly given as 101 in the ‘denn, 102 
Native helpers (wrongly given as 447 in the ai ; 457 
Communicants, 9,632 
Scholars, of whom 1,117 are in . 14,371 
The annual reports of the foreign board show : 
| 1876. 1877. 
Total income, . . $508,328 69 $473,371 78 
Debt at close of fiscal von ' 36,187 93 43,032 99 
Contributing churches, 2,863 2,804 . 
Non-contributing churches, * 2,214 2,349 
New home churches organized, 113 106 


The contributing churches are two hundred and twenty-three less 
now than they were in 1872—five years ago—notwithstanding the 


many new churches organized every year. 


The non-contributing churches are six hundred and forty-six more 
now than in 1872. 
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The whole church contributed $35,000 less than the — _ 
and its Sabbath-schools $6,000 less. a 

The contributing churches diminished last year ibe Sycalus, 

The non-contributing churches increased last year by one hundred 
and thirty-five. 

Why was this ? 

Of the above twenty-six missions, eight are among the American 
Indians, manned by only seven American missionaries—forcibly sug- 
gesting the inquiry, Would not these eight weak missions be more 
efficiently conducted under the supervision of our Home Missionary 
Board, and this supervision exercised as far as possible by the different 
Presbyteries with besa seven missionaries are, or ought to be, 
connected ? 

_. This same inquiry presses in regard to the two or three missionaries 
~ laboring among the Chinese of California. 

Identified with their Presbytery, and greatly needing . coopera- 
tion, would not such codperation be better secured, and become far 


more effective, by transferring this work wholly to the Presbytery, . 


leaving it to ask from the home board all needed help? 

With such adjustment, our foreign board would have out seventeen 
missions, and these in the strictly foreign fields, viz.: Mexico, South 
America, Africa, India, Siam, China, Japan, Persia ana Syria. 

This would greatly reduce the supervision of our foreign work, and 
increase means and facilities for enlarging this work in the most 
needy and promising fields. 

The one hundred and twenty ordained missionaries reported in 
1877, may be viewed in contrast with the one hundred and thirty-four 
of a year, a falling off of fourteen in a single year, viz. : 


Gain in Persia, 


Among the American Indians, 4 

. In South America, 3 
In Japan, 1 
In Siam, 1 
In Syria, 1 
In Africa, 1 
In India, 
Total, 15 

14 


Total loss, 
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The following table presents statistics for 1876 and 1877: 


| » 

im 

ik American Mis- Native Com- Net Gain Gain Per 
| sionaries. municants. Cent. 
| 

| 1876. | 1877. 1876. 1877. 1876. 1877. 18761877 
Amer. Indians... 11 1595 | 1763 168) 1 104 
Mexico 4 2300 | 2500 1300; 200 130) 8% 
South America.... 15 12 771 | 879 |. 128 | 108 19 | 14 
i | Chinese in Cal.... 2 2 64 70 4 6 | 6% 93 
24, 24 1157 1319 162! 1} 14 
JAPAN 4 38 118 , 255 72 | 137 15645/116 
00000 8 62) 108 13 46 263| 74 
36 769 | 112 | 8 loss 17 )...... 
8} --9-| 760'| 840 87 logs! . 80 |...... 104 
138; 12) 573 15 | 3 | 15 
i | 9 | 564 44 81 10) 163 
| 120 8577 | 9632 | 1676 1055 | 242 12% 


This reckoning omits Rev. Mr. Neander, whose mission in New 
i York was relinquished in 1876-7. 
is e The severest trials and losses the past year have been in en 
| i One India mission, Kalapoor, has been measurably prospered, i 
i : reported gain being seven communicants, which is at the rate of 
iM twenty per cent. . The two North India missions report three mis- 
| slonaries less, and fifteen native communicants less than at the begin- | 
ning of last year. 
| This estimate of mission progress, by actual figures, has its draw- 
| backs, and yet, if made continuously, year after year, it is, doubtless, 
: the best and most correct estimate attainable. 
“In all really progressive missions, we may look to see the losses of 
) one year overbalanced by larger gains in other years. The mission 
| 


in Persia is a case in point. In 1876, it reported a loss of thirty- 
| seven native communicants, but in 1877 it reports eighty accessions, 
Ni which exceeds that loss by forty-three, showing a net gain of forty- 
three communicants in two years. 

Hi. ‘The mission_of this board receiving the largest number of commu- 
i | nicants the last year is that in Mexico, with only four American mis- 
Hit sionaries. The one receiving the largest percentage of new commu- 
. 1 | 3 nicants is that in Japan, with only three American missionaries. 
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Other facts and inferences may be drawn from the above table, 
which may be studied with profit. 


In regard to the falling off of the fourteen missionaries, in a single 
year, 1876—7—or fifteen, if we include Mr. Neander, of New York— 
we observe a partial seeleeation in the Monthly Record, of October, 
page 305. The whole number of laborers, for two years, is set down 
as follows, viz. 


v | | 
4 | o d ; 
< A, | | 4 
1876..| 135 81 458 894 
1877..| 120 9 172 447 901 


The explanation given in the Record is, that four of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-five American ministers “were government teachers, 
erroneously reported as connected with the board, though appointed 
on its recommendation.” We may confess ourselves surprised that 
such an error could ever have been made, but are thankful that, after 
two or more years’ continuance, it is now at length corrected. The 
church and Christian public desire to know the number of preaching 
missionaries supported by the board. The number of teachers sup- 
ported by government, among the Indians, is an item of interest in 
itself, but to blend the two classes in one, prevents the public from 
knowing the actual number of either. We hope none of the one 
hundred and twenty missionaries reported this year are to turn out 
mere government teachers. 

But it deserves notice, that the above explanation still leaves the 
one hundred and thirty-one missionaries in the service and pay of the 
hoard, in 1876, reduced to one hundred and twenty (eleven less) in 
1877, a reduction much to be regretted, as the ordained missionaries 
are the most important agents in every mission field. 

In connection with the above explanation, in the Monthly Record, 
we notice some views on 


NATIVE MINISTERS AND HELPERS, 


which may be profitably enlarged and qualified somewhat. ‘The 
above statistics of laborers in 1876 and 1877, shows an increase of 
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natiwe laborers, of one native minister and twenty native licentiates. 
With an eye to this, the Record remarks: “We are particularly 
glad to see the increased number of native ministers and _ licentiate 
preachers. The training, and the active labors of these native breth- 
ren, are of the greatest moment in the progress of missions. Event- 
ually, the work of evangelization in each country must pass into their 


hands.” 


True, and a truth which cannot be too constantly borne in mind, 
and made to influence-all plans and efforts of boards and missionaries 
in every field. We wish the increase of native laborers in our 
Presbyterian missions in 1876-77, were cause of more gladness, both 
for their number and their character. | 

As to their number, it may be noted that, though the increase is 


"one native minister and twenty licentiates, yet the column of native 
teachers and Bible readers shows a falling off of eleven. The total 


gain of the year, in native helpers, is,. therefore, only ten. 

As to their character, the year has brought its trials and defections 
—one a very sad defection of a native pastor in India. 

On the whole subject of native helpers, we venture here two 
remarks, for the consideration of our boards and their secretaries; 
and more especially of missionaries, on whom the responsibility in 
this matter of choosing, training, and employing native helpers, ought 
to rest, and must rest : 

1, First, boards and secretaries can do little here. After doing 
what they can to supply funds, their wisdom is to trust to the wisdom, 
piety, zeal, and judgment of the missionaries who know the native 
converts, and by whose labors they have been won to Christ. Beyond 
the discussion of general principles, with kindly advice and sugges- 
tions, no interference can be attempted here by those in authority, in 
Christendom, without peril to vital interests. 

2. Our second remark pertains to this estimate of progress in the 
work from the number of native helpers employed in the missions. 
Such estimate may be misleading. Our Presbyterian foreign work 


_has not yet reached a stage at which such estimate can be at all relia- 


ble. If we would infer little or no inferior progress in one mission, 
because of few native employés in it, we should need to check this 
inference by the varying judgments of missionaries on this point, 


‘nor less by the character of the converts, the inducements, ever vary- 
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ing in different localities, drawing converts.to secular pursuits, and 
other considerations too numerous to classify here. —— - 

So, on the other hand, if we would infer that the mission employ- 
ing the largest band of native helpers, is making progress greater, 
and has prospects brighter, than all others, a more careful investiga- 
tion would sometimes disclose the fact that there had not been suffi- 
cient discrimination as to the number and character of those admitted 
to mission service; that not only were there cases of insufficient 
training and preparation, and of unworthy characters among them, 
but we might discover that the moral and spiritual influence of a 
mission on the heathen,-and 6n itself, can be damaged by having too 
great a proportion of its converts in the service and pay of the 
mission, even when such employés are correct in moral character and 
life. As illustrating, somewhat, the point in hand, we give the fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the last annual report of our Presbyte- 
rian Foreign Board, showing the number of communicants and 
native helpers of all grades in each one of the missions, and also the 
percentage of all the communicants in each mission thus employed 
by it: 


NATIVE HELPERS EMPLOYED IN THE DIFFERENT MISSIONS. 


| 


| 
Native Per cent. of con- 


MISSIONS. Chased Helpers. verts employed. 
American Indians.............. | 1763 12 0.68 
South America.. ............06- 879 17 1.93 
Chinese in California......... 70 5 7.14 
761 168 22.07 

Totals on (9632, 


We this to the ‘thoughtful study of our brethren 
laboring among the Americar Indians, nor less so to those labor- 
ing in India, Syria and Persia. Is it not strange that only twelve 
Christian workers are found in the American Indian Missions, the 


| 
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first and oldest missions begun by American Christians, and our own 


churches in them having seventeen hundred and sixty-three commu- ~~ 


nicants at the present time ? 

And is it not equally strange that so large a proportion of the con- 
verts in India, Syria and Persia is found in the service of those mis- 
sions? If as large a proportion of its home communicants were 
employed with the benevolent funds of the church, the army of 
Christian workers thus employed would amount to one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand eight hundred and forty-four. Could our home 
church, with all its wealth, support such an army on the average 
salaries of Christian workers in this land? . Is there the faintest hope’ 
that the feeble churches in our mission fields will ever be able to 
support so large a proportion of their communicants as Christian work- 
ers, and on salaries now given by the missions, so much above the 
average means of support enjoyed by their peers—the other commu- 
nicants in the same churches, who get their subsistence by day labor 
and secular pursuits ? 

Are we not binding heavy burdens, and fastening iron shoes on 


these infant churches in India, Syria and Persia, which must inevit- 


ably hinder their proper growth and independence? We submit this 
inquiry, and all others suggested by this table, to our mission boards 
and their officers, but more especially to our brethren laboring on the 
ground, and who will not forget our remark above, that they, and 
they alone, must decide all such matters in their respective missions, 
and be subjected to.no outside arbitrary interference. None can more 
intensely desire the highest progress and success of a given mission, 
than those who in toil, prayer and efforts, are giving their lives to it. 
But let them keep a sharp eye to the independence and self-support 
of the native churches, and secure this result as rapidly as possible. 


ART. IV.--FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OF CANADA. 


Tuts church, in its home field, claims seven hundred and thirty- 
three ministers, one thousand and eight churches, and ninety thousand 
six hundred and fifty-three communicants. Its foreign work is of 
somewhat recent date, but it has missions among the North American 
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Indians, in China, India, Trinidad and the New Hebrides, which are 
being conducted with increasing zeal and efficiency. Its work among 
the Chinese in the northern part of Formosa seems to be developing 
with much interest. Rev. Mr. McKay, the missionary in charge, re- 
ports eleven helpers and eight students, taught by himself; eleven 
chapels, with daily preaching, morning and evening ; seventy commu- 
nicants and no suspensions—all the result of only five years since the 
origin of the mission. He adds: “ Hundreds attend the chapels, and. 
hundreds more hear the gospel in the hospital. I have traveled bare- 
footed over hills and mountains, under torrents of rain, to preach a 
crucified Saviour in Northern Formosa, several times.” 

In India this church has had two lady workers since 1875, but its 
first male missionary—Rev. J. Douglas—went out last year, and began 
a station at Indore. Its woman’s society has just appointed two more 
ladies to this station. = 3 

Among the thirty thousand coolies of Trinidad it has three mis- 
sionaries, eighteen schools and five hundred and seventy-two scholars. 

In the New Hebrides it has three missionaries, occupying three 
different islands. 

From these islands comes recent news that the entire population of 
two of them, namely, Aneityam and Aniwa, have abandoned idol- 
atry, with its cruel and bloody rites, and have embraced Christianity. 


ART. V.--THE LATE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN CHINA. 


MIssIONARY conferences are becoming meve frequent in different 
parts of the foreign field as the work progresses. ‘They may be re- 
garded both as a result and as a means of progress. ‘They did not 
and could not exist, while the workers were few and widely scattered, 
and their agencies and plans of working undeveloped and mostly 
tentative. But as the laborers in near proximity to each other have 


increased, there has sprung up a natural desire to understand the ex- 
perience, plans, agencies and results of each and all others working in 
the same general field ; and hence these conferences, resulting in turn 
in enlarged views, and greater general wisdom and efficiency in plans 
and efforts. 


| 
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A_ small conference was held at Pietermaritzburg, South Africa, in 
April last, which seems to have been organized as a permanent insti- 
tution, to meet annually, the next meeting to be held at Durbau. It 
was composed of missionaries of different societies and denominations, 
but only some sixteen in all, if properly reported. Some of the 
important subjects discussed were: “ The Native Ministry,” “ Indus- 
trial Schools,” “ Duty of Government to Educate Zulu Children,” 
“Shall We Allow Native Church Members to Sell Their Girls (for 
wives)?” “What Can Be Done to Awaken Deeper Interest in Our 
Work among the White Churches of Natal?” ‘This last inquiry 
might well enough be extended to the whole of Christendom. The 
most recent missionary conférence of wide and general interest was 
held at Shanghai, China, in May last, continuing in session two weeks. 
One hundred and twenty missionaries, male and female, were present, 
representing all the different societies operating in 68-8 and nearly 
all the different missions. 

Both from the large number and variety of the subjects discussed, 
and from the ability manifest in the essays and discussions, we infer 
that this conference was one of marked interest and importance, and 
that its healthful influence is to be manifest in the rapidly extending 
work of missions in that vast empire. Besides mutual acquaintance 
and the communion of saints, the chief object seems to have,been a 
HH full and frank discussion of the various methods and agencies 
a employed in the work. One subject was ruled out from the first, as 

q | beyond all hope of reconciliation or compromise, viz., a uniform term 
| 


i for God and spirit ; and no arrangement was reached for a uniform 
| ~ version of the Christian Scriptures, in the general book language of 
the whole country. The ability and character of this conference may 


Wi be inferred from the subjects of the papers read. 

! The first paper, on “ Prayer for the Holy Spirit in Connection 
Hy with Our Work,” seems to have been one of great value, resulting in 
a profound and valuable impression. Some of the other subjects were 
Hy)! “ Confucianism in Its Relation to Christianity,” “The Popular Aspects 
1 i of Taoism and Booddhism,” “ Preaching to the Heathen—Matter and 
i Manner,” two papers on “Itineration,” two, also, on “ Medical 
ie Missions ”——in discussing which, it was stated of Miss ‘Trask, M. D., 
H\\ in Foochow, that “so marked had been the result of her work, that 
Hh) | in one street the people invariably rise and bow to the ground as she 
passes.” Foot-Binding,” “ Woman’s Work for Woman,” “ Schools,” 
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“Christian Literature,” and “Secular Literature,” came under review, 
with some strictures as to the propriety of missionaries giving time 
to the latter. The subjects of most vital interest, probably, were, 
“The Standard of Church Membership,” “ Native Astintants: ’ “Native 
Pastorate,” “ Self-Support of the Native Churches,” “ How Can the 
Native Church be More Aggressive?” “Independency of the Native 
Church.” These are problems that must inevitably come more and 
more to the front, in all missions, just in proportion as real progress 
is made. 

One subject attracted more or less remark in the conference, upon 
which, we expect, more time and experience will modify the views 
at present entertained by some of our good brethren in China. We 
allude to the idea of a union among converts in our foreign missions, 


which shall ignore or submerge the denominational distinctions of 
Christendom. In this conference, one missionary maintained, “It 


was surely not to be desired that the many different denominations 
represented (by the missionaries present) should be reproduced here, 
For instance, about eight Presbyterian societies are working in China; 

why should not the churches they have gathered, be organized into 
one body?” 

To the good brother who asked this question, and to all of like 
views, we should reply—Simply because you have the “eight. differ- 
ent” kinds among your organizers. We might go back to the original 
and fundamental cause of these eight varieties now existing, whatever 
that cause may be, whether in human. nature or in the principles of 
church polity, and suggest that, if the existing eight varieties could 
be at once obliterated, that original cause is just as likely to repro- 
duce them, as it was to produce them in the first instance. But, 
waiving this point, we now have these varieties. — 


Who is to forbid or prevent their perpetuating themselves in any 


part of heathendom, that shall be won to Christianity? Or who 


shall determine which one shall supplant all others, or decide the 
proportions of each now existing denomination, which shall enter into 
the amalgam hereafter to constitute the new church, thus adding one 
more to the existing denominations they already think too many? 
Is it not as true now as it was amidst the early troubles of our 
American Presbyterianism, in 1741 to 1758, that “to force people 


into a union faster than they have clearness to go, is a ‘jarring 


discord ? 
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If we mistake not, the very wish or attempt to do this arises from 
a mistaken view of Christian union, and of the real value of our vari- 
ous denominations. Let us not be understood to argue for a specific 
number of denominations—just so many, no more and no less. This 


may be left to govern itself, in the future as in the past. But in 
_. general terms we are prepared to say it is not enough to deny that 


there is no harm in our various Protestant denominations. There is 
positive good in them—as decided gain in having different denomina- 
tions in the church militant, as different regiments in a nation’s army. 


‘There is just as much need of them asa mutual check, guard, help and 


source of emulation and inspiration to each other. The whole church 
militant can be rendered as much more effective in aggressive warfare 
for Christ, and in mutual self-help and preservation, either from foes 
without or treason within, by. means of these various Christian 
denominations, as the whole army of a nation can be by means of its 
different divisions and regiments. Do these perpetual pleaders for 
their phase of Christian union never bring into mind, that if they 
could abrogate all our various Christian denominations, not only 
would their occupation be gone, but there would no longer be any 
chance to exercise the true spirit of Christian union at all? Let 
there be but one Christian denomination, and what will be its corpor- 
ate charity but sheer love of self? What is that grand spirit of 
charity and union that prays “Lord, bless me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife—us four, and no more?” And if all denomina- 
tions were reduced to one, would it not virtually come to this? 

There is sound common sense and’ philosophy, as well as religion, 
in the views on this subject, recently expressed by the able editor of 
the Indian Evangelical Review, viz. : 


“A strong attachment to one’s own church and belief, is perfectly con- 
sistent with an enlarged Christian charity. We have sometimes met, 
in the course of our travels, with good men who, on learning that our 
ecclesiastical connections were different from their own, have at once 
launched out into gushing rhapsodies on Christian charity and love, 
and declared that, so far as they were concerned, it made not the least 
difference to what church or denomination a man belonged, so long as 
he loved the Lord—we were all one, and these differences of name were 
only accidental, and they would never allow them to interfere with their 
communing with saints of other names than theirs. On further 
acquaintance, we have often found such men to develop into the most 
narrow-minded, small-souled, bigoted, unyielding sectarians with whom 
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we have ever met. We look with a slight degree of suspicion on men 
~ who are always ready, before others; to declaim on Christian charity 
and the slight hold which denominational preferences have on them- 
selves, and we regard with esteem, a man who is not afraid to declare 
and maintain, before all comers, his own preference for, and adhesion 
to the particular denomination of which he, himself, is a member.” 


We warmly commend these views to all who advocate the organic 
union of the different denominations of Christendom. Of much the 
same import, are the following remarks of the Interior, (November 
15th, 1877,) on the able paper of Dr. J. M. Buckley, on ‘‘ Denomina- 


_tionalism,” viz. : 


“Dr. Buckley shows clearly, that the great leading denominations 


into which the Protestant world has been separated, such as the Metho- - 


dists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and 
the like, have been called for—have, in fact, been unavoidable, because 
they ground themselves in the very nature of the human mind, and 
in diverse interpretations of the meaning of the Scriptures on essential 
points of doctrine, polity, and worship. Nor can these probably be 
ever abandoned or essentially modified while our human knowledge 
remains what it is. To abandon them or-sink their importance, in one 
generation, would only, perhaps, end in their revival, with greater 
enthusiasm, in the next. Nor does the existence of such separate 
organizations destroy the essential unity of, the whole church, because 
its-true spiritual unity, not consisting in the externals of church order, 
and not depending on forms of government at all, is in no way broken 
by denominationalism, so long as the denominations hold the grand 
essentials of the truth, the one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one effect- 


ual calling of the Spirit.” 


To our good brethren in China and Japan who are trying to ignore 
denominations and found union churches, we venture one word of ad- 
vice, viz.: “ Let your charity begin (literally) at home.” Amalgamate 
your denominations in Christendom first. Take your missionaries, 
representing eight different kinds of Presbyterians, and remodel them 
all into one kind before you export them to China. Then you will have 
the thing by the “foretop,” and may possibly manage it. Till you 


can do this, don’t risk complications and friction, and worse results 


than eight different kinds of Presbyterians, all working in mutual 
love and zeal to win souls to Christ. Till you can bring these eight 
kinds all into one church in Christendom, before going to China, 
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‘it attempt no restriction there, but bid God-speed to all and ‘each denom- 
ination, rejoicing to see it spread itself like a green bay tree, and fill 
\ | the whole land with Presbyterians, or Christians of any stripe, if so 
be they are true converts to the faith of Jesus. as. 

The appeal of this conference to “ the various mission boards, col- 
leges and churches of the world ” to send out more workers to China, 
is altogether more to the point. The following paragraph of the 
appeal ought to be graven on the heart of every young man entering 
the ministry, and on the heart of the whole church, viz. : 


i “Ought we not to make an effort to save China in this generation ? The 
Cc church of God can do it, if she will only be faithful to her great com- 
mission. When will young men press into the mission field as they 
struggle for positions of worldly honor and affluence? When will 
parents consecrate their sons and daughters to missionary work, as they 
Hl search for rare openings of worldly influence and honor? When will 
H Christians give for missions as they give for luxury and amusements? 
When will they learn to deny themselves for the work of God as they 
deny themselves for such earthly objects as are dear to their hearts ? 
Or, rather, when will they count it no self-denial, but the highest joy 
Ht and privilege, to give with the utmost liberality for the spread of the 
ai} | Gospel among the heathen ?” 


|) } We commend the five chief arguments of this appeal to the thought- 
it _ fuland prayerful attentior of the whole church, viz. : 


Mt “1. China is the largest heathen country in the world ; larger than 
the whole of Europe. 

| “2. It is the most important of all heathen countries, its mineral 

| resources rivaling those of our Western States,” {and its millions of hu- 
Hy | man souls outweighing all the minerals of the universe. | | 

Ht “3. The Chinese are enterprising and persevering, among the ablest 
i) nations in intellect, mental vigor, commercial, scientific and diplomatic 
skill. 

“4. They are great colonizers, in Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Luren, 

ti Borneo, the Phillippine Islands, Manchooria, &c., showing here and in 

| Australia and America the elements of a dominant race, and developing 
ca rapidly under gospel teaching and influence. Thirty-seven years ago 
) i there were only three native Christians in China ; now, twelve thousand 
HH or thirteen thousand. The country and minds of the people are open 
.. to Christian efforts. Multitudes are reading and hearing Christian 
Hil truth, and the annual accession of converts rapidly increasing. 
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“5. The present missionary force is wholly inadequate. In eight pro- 


“vinees there is no resident missionary. The supply is-as one to the 


whole of Massachusetts or Scotland.” 


Let this appeal come home to our churches and young ministers, 
enlisting workers by the score, and means to sustain them by the 
million. 


ART. VI.--MISSIONS TO THE CHINESE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


SomE “thoughts” on this subject appear in the Presbyterian 


Monthly Record of September last, pages 273-76. | 
The number of the Chinese, mostly in California, is estimated at — 
one hundred and fifteen thousand, all from the province of Canton. 


Six leading denominations are engaged in missionary work among 
them, besides the many special efforts in their behalf by pastors, 
churches and Christians among whom they live. 

The question of most interést in connection with this work is 
simply, How can it be most efficiently conducted? Under the direc- 
tion of foreign boards, as hitherto? or under‘the more immediate 
direction of Presbyteries and church agencies on the spot, with such 


pecuniary help from abroad as may be found desirable and practi- _ 


cable? 

When this subject was before general assembly at Chicago, in May 
last, our moderator, Dr. Eells, found it the ome question of all the 
sessions to draw him from his chair and elicit his views. The point 
of special importance in his mind was “ to secure the utmost efficiency 
of the churches on the Pacific coast in the prosecution of this work.” 
He therefore desired the assembly to recommend that “the board 
codperate with these churches in their efforts.” This particular ex- 
pression occurs three times in the moderator’s brief remarks, as 
reported in the proceedings of the assembly. We would gladly 
emphasize it as indicating the proper relation of the churches and 


boards in this work. Where vigorous church organizations already 
exist, the only proper attitude of a church board is to “ codperate” with — 


them. By any attempt to control in the details of work or ecclesias- 
efforts ‘of the™very 


tical measures, it weakens the responsibili 
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parties whose responsibility should be made as strong and effective as 
possible. The churches on’ the Pacific coast should at once become 
principals, and assume this work as their own, whether they receive 
pecuniary help in prosecuting it from the foreign or home board, 
though as the Chinese are here in our own land, and among our own 
Christian people, there is a special propriety in this help coming from 
the home board rather than from the foreign board. And the sooner 
this adjustment is made, and our entire home work is entrusted wholly 
to our home churches and agencies, the more rapidly and efficiently 
will this work be carried forward. | 

The true policy, so happily expressed by our moderator, Dr. Eells, 
or, rather, his views as supporting this policy, come with special pro- 
priety and force, from the part he has himself already taken in this 
work, “having one hundred and fifty-Chinamen in the Sabbath- 
school of his own church, and a large Bible class, fourteen of whom 
were said to be members of his church.” 

We deem it a misfortune that the subsequent action, moved and 
carried in the last hours of assembly, to reconsider this whole subject, 
with Dr. Eells’ amendments, and refer it to the home and foreign 
boards, was so indefinite in its aim aS probably to delay for a twelve- 
i? month any good result from the previous action. This same subject 
i! was committed, in much the same way, to the same two boards, in 
1870, and no report of their conference, or its results, has ever yet 
i been brought to the notice of general assembly. The reference in 
a 1870 required the boards to consider the subject, and ‘“ report to next 
i general assembly.” This reference to the boards in last assembly, 

required no such report, but, as if these boards constituted a fitting 
and respectable grave for all such matters, this subject was buried 
| . there, apparently without hope of resurrection. 
| The infelicity of such references to these boards, of matters which 
q require the prompt decision of assembly itself, must be perceived and 
| 


-- 


i appreciated by the church and its commissioners, before the evil will 
Nd be abated. The proclivity of our foreign board to hold on to its mis- 
i) sions in this country, after they are surrounded and enveloped by the 
Hh most vigorous home agencies of the church, is something marvelous. 
iH) Till the meeting of assembly in Brooklyn, 1876, it had sustained a 
i foreign mission to the Jews in New York, the metropolis of Christen- 
Hi | dom, at the very centre of one of the strongest, ablest Presbyteries of 
our American church! As if we needed the costly appaiatus, officers 
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and agents of a foreign board, to direct Christian work, of any kind, 


within the limits of our most active, efficient and wealthy Presby- ~ 


teries. Surely, we should aim, at once, to relieve our foreign board, 
whether it desires it or not, from all work in our own country, and 
direct it to send abroad all its men and means to its appropriate 
foreign fields. 


ART. VII.-GEMS FROM LIVING AUTHORS. 


THE Interior, of August 16th, extends neighborly 
follows : 


“We do not blame the Congregational Home Missionary secretaries _ 


for wanting a part of the money which the women are giving to foreign 
work. It costs a great deal of money to run the central office. There 
are three secretaries in that office, each getting $5,000 per year—inci- 
dentals, traveling expenses, etc., about $5,000 more—$20,000 a year. 
That is a very large overshot water-wheel for the amount of power fur- 
nished. It takes the combined currents of so many streams and 
springs to turn that big wheel over, that there is not so much power 
left to drive the other machinery as is needed. And then there are dry 
times, so it would be refreshing if the showers of charity, which the 
ladies intend for the parched land across the sea, could fall upon those 
three secretaries. Our advice, if we may be permitted to suggest, 
would be to take out that heavy overshot wheel and sell it for kindling 
wood, or donate it to the professor of perspective and drawing in some 
ladies’ academy. Then put in a little turbine, which will make every 
drop of water perform double work before it lets go.” 


This is admirably put, only needs wider application, and special 
application nearer home. Our Presbyterian Home Missionary Board 
has as “large an overshot water-wheel” as that described by the Jnte- 
rior, involving the same amount ($5,000) for a secretary’s salary, and, 
altogether, $21,775, for running expenses. 

Our Presbyterian Foreign Board, in 1875, (the report of which 
year is the one before us,) had a sitailer wheel, costing, for engineers 
alone, $20,230, and for entire running expenses, $37,330. 


Is the Rieter audacious, or forgetful of the glass around his own 
head ? 
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But we heartily second the Interior’s proposal, provided he'll 


include all such “ water-wheels.” Let them all go. And if they are 
| : found to have soaked up so much water as to be good for nothing, as 
1 “kindling wood,” and the “ladies” won’t have them about their 
i “academies,” then make them over to the insurance companies, who 
delight in such wheels—the larger the better—and introduce the 
“little turbines” into our benevolent societies, even if our benevoleut 
engineers all strike, and we have to get the women of the church | to: 
it work the said turbines, as they do their own. 


{He Work, or Dre.—“A church without the spirit of missions must be a 
dead church. A church not actually engaged in positive missionary 
work, ought not to live. All growth, and all real success, for a Chris- 
tian church, must be bound up in missions, either among the heathen 
living among its own, or among the countless host of heathen in other 
lands.” — Vermont Chronicle. 


INFLUENCE OF Men on Men.—“ The Christian thoroughly believes in 
hy this law of transmitted influence. He is daily feeling the power of 
Abraham ’s sacrifice, of Gideon’s patriotism, of David’s magnanimity, 
| faith and devotion, of Daniel’s inflexibility, of Paul’s consecration. He 
Vit walks daily in the gallery of God’s Word, in the midst of the noblest 
Hi men and women the world ever saw, all bidding him follow Christ and 
serve his generation even as they have done. But in order that the 
Christian may be enheartened to labor for the good of his fellow-men, 
A he does not find that it adds anything to his fitness for this to sacrifice 
i i) the hope of a conscious immortality in regions unknown to sin and 
| | sorrow. —Lditor Bombay Guardian. 


ee ~ “Some people have been so uncomplimentary as to say that the way 
at — to spoil a good man is to make him a bishop. It seems to us, that the 
danger does not lie in making him a bishop, or overseer, but in giving 
ae him a salary of £10,000 a year, a pander ons the title of Lerd. So far 


| in from intimating that responsible positions in the church involve a grand 
, | I style of living, the New Testament says that simplicity, unworldliness. 
| i H and self-denial are among the best qualifications for a guide in the 
Church of Christ.”—ZId. 


Mi | “Christians must get rid of the idea that, to grow strong, they must 
i reserve their strength, as if t) | cart, by storing up its own blood, 
_ would not rather die. Let t' _. deplete themselves, and grow —_ 
resting upon the infinite God. 
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._...' ART. VIIL--THE FAMINE IN INDIA--ITS SEVERITY. | 


Rev. Mr. Lewis, a L. M.S. missionary, writes from the Bellary 
district : | 

“T cannot reckon the number of families I have met with who, for five 
or six days, have tasted no food but the wild berries or leaves of shrubs, 
or the heart of the wild aloe plant, which they had boiled and eaten 
to stay the cravings of hunger. I have found lying under the trees, not 
far from the villages, men and women stark naked, unable to stand or 
sit more than a few minutes, and to whom it was almost useless to offer 
food, as their strength was too far gone to assimilate it. I have discov- 
ered many lying or crouching under the archway of bridges, under the 
shelter of an old wall or embankment, in water channels by the road- 
side, and every imaginable place which afforded a little shelter, men, 
women and children, who have said to me, “Only one thing is now left 
to us, that is, to die.’ Many children from two to eight years of age, 
whose parents have died or otherwise deserted them, are to be found 
half-starving in almost every village. In some towns I visited a few 
days ago I saw in their own houses people who had no prospect of 
being able to get another morsel of food, and who were in a most ema- 
ciated condition. In some cases, while I have been watching sufferers, 
I have seen them breathe their last. I have seen dead bodies lying a 
short distance outside towns, being devoured by dogs and kites.” — 


The Times of India says: 


“Captain Hooper has been taking photographs of a number of the 
types of starved people brought to the camp. He one evening selected 
seven persons whom he wished to photograph, but the light not being 
favorable he said he would come in the morning and photograph them. 


The next morning he came, and found that they had all died during the 
night.” 


The Bombay Gazette quotes from a private letter of Rev. 8S. R. 


Bacon, missionary at Cuddapah, as follows : 


“The state of my district, especially the whole of the southern di- 

vision, is appalling. I have seen the dead, not only by one or two, but 
_ by twenties at a time. During my visits I have seen misery beyond 
description. I have been working all the year to the stretch of my life 


to assist the people, but have not been able to get sufficient sums of 
money.” | | 
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The estimates of deaths in the Madras presidency alone, caused, 


directly or indirectly, by the famine, reached a full half million in- 


the first seven months of 1877. Of the deaths in the Bombay presi- 
dency, some inference may be made from those in the city of Bombay, 
estimated at from seven to eight thousand. One lesson read by this 
famine to the British India Government is, that its-land-rents are too 
high. | 


ART. IX.--FIELD NOTES. 


At Tsun-hua-Chow, China, about one hundred miles northeast -of 
Pekin, in sight of the great wall, forty converts were lately received 


‘on probation by Messrs. Walker and Pike, of the North China M. E. 


Mission. 


In the Chee Mee province, where so many were baptized in 1873-4, 
a native pastor has recently baptized fifty-four adults. Dr. Nevius 
reports five baptisms, and a missionary of the L. M. S. near Tientsin, 
reports thirty baptisms and some one hundred irfquirers, and nearly 


_all the churches of the different missions in China are receiving some 


additions. 


The toil of breaking up the fallow-ground and seed-sowing, with no 
harvests, in the first year of a mission among the heathen, is seldom 
properly appreciated in Christendom. Canton, China, is a station 
where long and patient labor was expended for years, with little or 
nothing to show for it. ‘The American board became so discouraged 

as to abandon the station. ‘The Presbyterian mission, after twenty- 
five years of hard work, had but thirty-three converts ; but in the 
next seven years the converts were multiplied some six-fold, and the 
work is still progressing. 


Bishop Burdon, of Hong Kong, to visit his large diocese, has to 
travel some five thousand miles. On a recent visit of three weeks to 
-Fuh-Chow be confirmed five hundred converts, and one hundred and 
forty were baptized. This mission of the C. M. S. was established in 
1850, and for ten years gained noconverts. Nowit has one thousand 
four hundred and forty-three adult native Christians, half of them 
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communicants, fifty-two paid catechists, eighty voluntary _ helpers, 
seventeen students, and five native ministers. ‘Two hundred and fifty- 
nine adults were baptized last year. 


Bae — — ~ - 


A wonderful movement is reported among the Spanish Jews, of 
Oran, in Algeria. An evangelist writes that his church is thronged 
every Sunday, by Jews, who have become interested in the doctrines 
of Christianity, and are earnest in their desire for further instruction. 


A Missionary Semi-Centennial was celebrated, last year, in the 
South Sea Islands. The king of the Friendly Islands issued a royal 
proclamation, ordering the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Wesleyan mission, on those islands, to be observed as a public 
holiday. The centennial of the establishment of the Moravian Mis- 
sion, at Paramaribo, Guiana, was observed about the same time. 


Fiji was once noted for cannibalism. Now it is so thoroughly 
Christian, that on the ringing of the bells at a certain hour of the 
day, all the people engage in family prayer, each family in its own 
home. <A missionary declared, that of the twenty thousand people 
on his island, he knows of no one household where family prayer is 
not observed. The English Wesleyans have now in the Fiji Islands, 
ten missionaries, one thousand six hundred and twenty-one. native — 
catechists and preachers, seventeen thousand three hundred and two 
members, eighty-nine thousand five hundred and thirty-two hearers, 
and thirty-eight thousand pupils in their schools. In a recent work 
of grace, all the adults of several villages were hopefully converted. 


The religious revolution in Mexico, within a few years, is some- 
thing wonderful. The connection between Church and State has been 
abrogated, $200,000,000 of church property has been confiscated, mar- 
riage is declared a civil contract, Monastic orders have been abolished, 
and the people, though so ignorant that seven-eighths are said to be 
unable to read, have most gladly welcomed Protestant missions. We 
see an estimate that three thousand have renounced Romanism. This 
estimate is too small. There are probably more than three thousand 

- communicants in the mission churches of the Presbyterian board 
alone, in Mexico. 
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The whole number of foreign missionaries sent out from Christen- 
dom, is credibly stated at - - 
Of these, Great Britain furnishes - - - - 1060 
| Germany, - - 
i). The United States of - - 460 
Mt And the smaller states of Christendom, - - - . - 88-2110 


Forty-six religious societies are reported as existing in Great 
Britain, the British Foreign Bible Society deservedly standing:at the 
head of the list, its income, in 1876, being $1,034,890, and in 1875, 


i ~ $1,111,600, a falling off of $76,710 in 1876, though probably only 
| a temporary and incidental reduction. The eight most prominent 


foreign missionary societies rank as follows, viz. : 


1875 «1876 
| Church Missionary Society, (C. M. S.,) income, $975,580 $953,465 - 
Wesleyan “ “ 795,530 731,155 
Gospel Propagation “ (S.P.G.,) 626,470 684,530 
London Missionary (L. M. S..,) 574,265 545,800 
Moravian Missions, 106,845 79,785 
it South American Missionary Society, 68,295 61,265 
English Presbyterian Missions, * 44,250 53,545 


$3,415,045 $3,304,770 


The incomes of these eight societies show a falling off of $110,275 
in 1876, a fact of which Christian hearts ought to take due notice, 
and bear it in memory in their sympathies, prayers and personal gifts 
and efforts for the heathen. 

And let it also be borne in mind, in this connection, that the — 
incomes of all the other foreign missionary societies of Christendom, 
added to the above, would leave the sum total given to foreign mis- 
sions less than $6,000,000 a year, while to prosecute this work on a 
scale which would give reasonable hope of success in evangelizing 
the world, requires, at the present rate of expenditure, for the one 
hundred and twenty ordained missionaries of our Presbyterian Foreign 
Board, no less than $320,000,000 every year, a fact to be duly consid- 
ered by all who are longing. and praying that this world may be 
speedily evangelized. 


Rev. Mr. Marshall, of Balasore, India, writes : 
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“The Bible, which, in the early history of our mission, was consid- 
ered so unholy a book as to defile the man who would touch it, is, 
to-day, sought after as no other book is sought. It has already become 
the book among the Hindus of our stations.” 


An American traveler, having “little faith in missions,’ wrote 
from Calcutta, some two years ago, largely overstating the number 
of American missionaries laboring in that part of India, representing 
that they won few or no converts, and deprecating the waste of money 
and men, which, in his view, might be far more usefully employed in 
the home field. Trying to correct his erroneous statements, we 
quoted statistics, showing twelve thousand native Christians, (four 
thousand ,of them communicants,) in Calcutta alone, and gave some 
account of one of them, who had become a native preacher, and had 
chosen for his field of labor a most desolate and neglected region, 
called Faridpur, another native Christian, a merchant of Calcutta, 
voluntarily undertaking his support. We gave some incidents show- 
ing his self-denial and devotion to the spiritual interests of his people, 
under severe trials and affliction. Recent accounts show that his self- 
denial and devotion to his work are, with God’s blessing, developing 
precious results. Five persons have been baptized, one of them a 
son of the head man of a village. Means have been so generously 
furnished that he has employed an assistant preacher and a Bible 
reader, and built a small chapel, and works on, full of faith and hope 
in his chosen field. 

We bid God-speed to all such voluntary, independent workers, and 
long to see their number greatly increased in every mission field. 


The force of conscience, even in the heathen, as also the value of 
Christian tracts, are well illustrated in the following incident: A 
young Hindu, of some education, fell into bad habits, and, in his 
extremity, stole $3 from his aunt. Passing on his way he found in 
his path the Heart Book, a small treatise translated and printed in 
his own language. On reading it, his attention was arrested and his 
consience aroused. He went home, confessed his theft, and restored 
the money. For six months he read and re-read the graphic descrip- 


tion of his own heart-workings in the little book. His conscience, so 


seared and dead before, now gave him no rest. His-aunt advised him 
to go to a friend in a near village, who had a larger book, which they 
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called God’s Word.” He went, borrowed the friend’s Bible, and 
read it as he had read the Heart Book. He was converted, ceased all 
idolatrous worship: and rites, and was baptized. His family perse- 
cuted -him, cast him out, and performed his funeral rites; but he* 
lives, an earnest, happy Christian. Speaking of his ceasing to wor- 
ship the idols, he says: 


“Some men said to me, ‘You say the idols are nothing. Kick our 
Hanuman with your feet, and you will see that some misfortune will 
befall you before the sun sets.’ I said, ‘What can Hanuman de to me? 
it is only a dead idol, of stone,’ and kicked it. They were amazed, that 
I dare commit such a crime, and said, certainly I should be punished 
i before the setting of the sun. -\s nothing happened, they were aston- 
Hh ished, but thought that, within the next four months, the god Hanuman 
| would take his revenge. But, = ar sees! confusion, this period also 
passed without any tome.” - 


In recent missionary reports from India we notice an account of a 
missionary being invited by the Hindus to-preach in one of their 
own Hindu temples. He did so, and found intelligent audiences of 
four hundred to six hundred hearers. It was a magnificent temple of 
“ninety-five moholith pillars, and the history of Rama painted all 
yy over the roof.” The services were continued some days, and an 
English preacher, now laboring in India, but wholly in the English 
a language, coming to the missionary’s help, their hearers increased to 
i twelve hundred, and “twenty-one young men declared their desire 
: and purpose to become Christians.” The report says: — 


— 


“The use of a Hindu temple for Christian preaching is a novelty ; 
but to have the temple offered for such a purpose by the Hindus them- 
selves, and for them to assemble in it in such crowds, and listen with 
approval to the preachers of Christianity, is almost a miracle.” 


' ‘This matter of using Hindu temples for preaching and resting, 
varies much in different parts of India. In some provinces it is quite 
impracticable. The Hindus seem to have so learned the govern- 
ment views of religious neutrality that they take advantage of them 
and exclude the missionaries from their temples. We have known 
missionaries entering the audience rooms of ‘temples in such provinces, 
merely to look at the interior architectnre, to be unceremoniously 
ejected by attending priests—in some instances with no little violence. 
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On the other hand, in the Kingdom of Kolapoor, where British offi- 
cials were little known, we have found the temples freely open for — 
our use, and have preached in some hundreds of them, and have eaten 
and lodged in scores of them. In connection with.the above interest- 
ing case, we notice the statement of the missionary that the origin of 
the whole movement was traceable to the teaching the young Hindus 
had received in the mission school. 


The great multiplicity of castes in India is shown by a recent census 
in one of the native states in the southern provinces. The govern- 


ment is said to recognize “ four hundred and twenty different Hindu 
castes.” 


Great zeal and energy are being shown by the Christian workers in 
Calcutta. They are attempting a “ house-to-house visitation,” with 
tract distribution and personal conversation with the inmates of every 
house, so far as possible. According to their faith shall be the re- 
sults. 7 

In the province of Orissa, India, overshadowed by the shrine of 
the great idol, Juganath, is a Baptist mission, with five European 
missionaries and twelve native preachers. They occupy five prin- 
cipal stations, report eight hundred and eighty-seven communicants, 
and seventy-four baptisms the past year. They report also that some 
professed converts have made shipwreck of faith and good conscience, 
and have been subjected to the discipline of the church. They men- 
tion the case of an old Gooroo, not a professed Christian, who has 
induced many to give up idolatry and caste, and worship one supreme 
God. In his last illness, he often had the New Testament and Chris- 
tian tracts read to him, and the missionaries testify : “‘ Whatever may 
have been his defects, he did much to uproot idolatry and prepare the 
minds of many for the hearing of divine truth. We find his dis- 
ciples more accessible and willing to hear the gospel than others.” 
They found another Hindu who had a copy of the New Testament, 
and had been accustomed to read it daily for years, and seemed to love 
ts teachings, and to be much influenced by it, though living in his 
own village and knowing no Christians. si | 


The American Baptist Telugu Mission, in India, is being greatly 
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prospered. Rev. J. E. Clough, of Ongole, reports five hundred and 
twenty-two baptised since March Ist, 1876, and one Been and five 
in a single day. | 


The Rev. Mr..Haegert, a German missionary, is working by him- 
self among the Sonthals of India. He calls his work the “ Bethel 
Sonthal Mission.” He reports a training school of fifteen pupils, a 
useful medical dispensary, and several baptisms. He seems to depend 
wholly on spontaneous gifts sent by those in India, who best under- 
stand his work, and the fact reported is deserving of notice that his 
receipts have been 6700 rupees, and his expenditures only 3000 ru- 
pees, or $1500. The expenditure of our Presbyterian Foreign Board 
the past year, was $480,216.84, with one hundred and twenty ordained 
missionaries—a little more than $4000 each. But we suppose it safe 
to say the average personal allowance to each missionary does not 
exceed $1000 ; and if so, then three-fourths of the whole expenditure 
goes for the salaries of assistant missionaries and native helpers, and 
for houses, schools, and other miscellaneous expenses. Would it not 
be truer wisdom to spend a much larger proportion of the board’s 
annual income on ordained missionaries ; that is, double or triple their 
number, as fast and as soon as fit candidates offer, and let their work 
command the necessary means for its support from those who see and 
appreciate its results? Is there not an outlook here which gives hope 
of very greatly enlarged operations and results in the mission fields 
of the board with only its present income from the home churches ? 


ELIGIOUS NEUTRALITY.—In public lectures and addresses we 
have sometimes found occasion to speak of the\strange neutrality 
brought into practice by some officials of the British India govern- 
ment—the fact, for instance, that the Bible and all Christian teaching 
was sedulously excluded from its schools and institutions, and even 
the ten commandments eliminated from a European class-book intro- 
duced into its schools, while the sacred books (s0‘ called) of Mohame- 
danism, Hinduism, &c., were not only not interdicted, but institu- 
tions were founded and endowed expressly for teaching them. A 
director of public instruction in Western India, by the name of How- 
ard, made it his boast that he had effectually weeded the government 
school books of all allusions to the things taught in the Christian 
religion. And yet this same class of British officials hesitate not’ to 
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introduce into their school books commendations of Hindu and Zo- 
A recent instance of this kind occurs in a treatise on astronomy 
prepared by professors in a government college at Poona. On the 
thirty-fourth page of the volume is the following sentence : 


on 
~ 


- 


“Were the sun’s rays cut off from the earth for but a few short. — 
- days, every living thing (plant or animal) would utterly die. Is not the 
sun, therefore, worthy of the reverence which has been paid to him by 
the early races of mankind, and by Parsees and others in our own 
time ?” 


The Parsees and many Hindus worship the sun with divine honors 
and daily prayers. Is it consistent with religious neutrality to teach 
this superstitious practice in government schools, and embody a com- 
mendation of it in their text books? And yet such are the European 
philosophers of western science so zealous to expunge all Christian 
teaching from their schools and books, lest they impinge on religious 
neutrality. Were the sentence, “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork,” found in a text 
book, they would expurgate it or reject the whole book, on the plea of 

. religious neutrality. But sun-worship is explicitly commended, with 
no misgivings. Surely these philosophers ought to remodel our dic- 
tionaries, and give us a new definition of religious neutrality. 
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The German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, established by Papa 
Gossner, near Chota Nagpore, Central India, some twenty-five years 
ago, has now fourteen European missionaries and five ordained native — 
ministers. They report twenty-one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-two baptized persons, of whom five thousand seven hundred 
and eight are communicants; two thousand and ninety-four were 
baptized last year, and four thousand nine hundred and fifty-five 
inquirers are now asking baptism. ‘This mission has no caste to con- 
tend with, as its work is among tribes of the aborigines. ‘The report 
mentions, “signs of the beginning of a new Christian life amongst 
the masses.” One way to become sensible of the actual progress in 
mission work is to contrast the facts and figures at different points of 
time in the history of a given mission or society. ‘Take:the Baptist 
Missionary Union in 1814, and again in 1874, viz. : 
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_Missionaries. Native Preachers. .Churches. Communicants. 


In 1814, 2 
In 1874, 128 932° 743 54,735 


TENDER MERCIES OF THE HEATHEN.—There is a large caste of 
Hindus of so very tender sensibilities that they profess to be horror- 
stricken at the idea of eating flesh, or of taking animal life of any 
kind. "We remember one of their priests, once visiting us in India, 
had an attendant carefully sweep the way before him as he walked 
about half a mile from his house to ours, lest he should be guilty of 
treading on an insect. He at the same time wore a cloth over his 
mouth, that he might not inhale any minute insect with the atr, and 
thus cause its death. Who would not confidently expect that these 
people would be especially humane in their treatment of their fellow- 
men? And yet the grain merchants of India are largely of this 
class, and take advantage of the sufferings and starvation of the poor 
to enhance their prices and. obtain the largest possible profits. The 
greater the suffering, and the more numerous the dying, the higher 
they raise the prices of the large supplies of grain they have hoarded. 
Sometimes their greed overreaches itself, and their disregard of human 
life, even, is shown not only by their letting scores of their neighbors 
starve to death, when a few handfuls from their immense stores would 


save them, but by their rashly taking their own lives under the cha- © 


grin of failure in their avaricious schemes. Recent accounts from 
India give the case of four of these grain dealers who had stored 
large supplies of grain, and held them long and resolutely for still 
higher famine prices, disregardful of the many starving and dying 
around them, when suddenly plentiful rains fell in that locality, prices 


fell, and our four Banyans, so tender of life, felt so keenly the loss of © 
their anticipated gains that. they put an end to their own existence by 


suicide. 


THE SLAVE TRADE.—Some years ago, Sir Bartle Frere, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, and now Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
was sent as commissioner to the Sultan of Zanzibar, to put an end to 
the slave trade of Eastern Africa. The sultan, under pressure, 
assented. to the treaty stipulations, and issued edicts for the sup- 
pression of the slave traffic. And yet, in the Christian Missionary 
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Intelligencer, of March 5th, Mr. Mackay, of the Nyanza mission, 


writes: | 

“T am very sorry to have to inform you that your (and our) cherished 
hopes, as to the sultan’s late edicts for suppressing the slave trade, are 
hitherto vain. I find slave caravans passing Saadani every day, with 
almost one hundred children in chains, per diem! The expensive 
squadron on the coast, here, captures only a ridiculously small fraction 
of the vast numbers being exported.” 


This shows that the aims and hopes which animated Livingstone, 
in his severe trials and privations, have not yet been realized. Will 
the convention just entered into between the British and Egyptian 
governments, for the suppression of slavery, be any more effective ? 
The Queen of Madagascar seems more in earnest, and has just liber- 
ated all slaves in her dominions, by public proclamation. + 

“QO, BAAL, Hear Us!”—The following extract not only shows 
the force and practice of superstition by the ignorant masses of India, 


but also the influence of Christian education on the mind of the 


native writer—not a professed Christian—who describes them, viz. : 


“The crop here is a total failure. The Hindus and Mohammedans 
are offering prayers for rain. The former are feeding the Brahmans, 
and distributing alms to the poor. They are performing every kind of 
Puja, hom, zup, tup, &c., and have closed the door of Rameshwar, Maha- 
doo’s temple, on the Banda hill, and are pouring there thousands of 
gharas of water. On the other hand, the Mohammedans are carrying 
their alms and shaddas through the city, bewailing, bemoaning, beating 
their breasts, and crying, Hassein-Hassein, Ali-Ali, sayad-sayad, Dulha- 
Dulha, as they do during the Moharrum. Both the Hindus and Moham- 
medans are, moreover, performing every kind of penances. Some are 
lying under the sun, some are sitting with blazing fires around them, 
some are embracing the prickly trees, some are hanging under the 
trees, with their heads down. But I am sorry to say, that as yet, all 
these have proved inefficacious.” 


Curist1AN Booxs.—The growing. readiness of intelligent and 
educated natives in India, to purchase and read Christian literature, 
is a hopeful indication. One native pastor reports that, during the 
past year, he has himself sold fifteen thousand six hundred and fifty 
tracts, Bibles, portions of Scripture, &c., receiving for them, some 
432 rupees. He writes: | | 
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“A large number of them was sold among the educated classes, most 
of whom have spoken very approvingly of theni. * * Books intended - 
for the instruction of females, have also been largely purchased in the 
vernacular, for the wives of native gentlemen. * * Some have asked 


for cheap commentaries, with the intention of studying the Word of 
God.” 


The gifted authoress, A. L. O. E., develops growing zeal and inter- 
est in her work in India. Some of her appeals to home friends, for 
funds and workers, are earnest and inspiring. She is preparing a 
series of works expressly for India, to be published by the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society. 


Word and Work informs us that : 


“A daughter of Mr. A. A. Rees, of Sunderland, (whose pen has 
repeatedly contributed to these pages), is on the point of leaving for 
India, to labor for the Lord amongst the women of that land.” 


In Ceylon, the increase of communicants, last year, in the C. M. 
S. Mission, was one hundred and seventy, a little more than fifteen 
per cent. ‘Total communicants, at close of the year, one thousand 
two hundred and eighty-eight. 


ART. X.--TEACHING OF THE HINDU VEDAS. 


VEDA means wisdom. There is no reason for rejecting true wis- 
dom wherever found, no reason for rejecting right moral sentiments, 


though embodied in mere human religions. Vice and virtue, error 


and truth, are so intermingled in this world, that we may not con- 
demn all or every one in which error appears, provided there is 
overbalancing good, nor may.we condemn truth and virtue wherever 
they appear. | 

The following passages from these ancient books will be read with 
interest. At their date the Hindus were not idolaters, though in some 
of these quotations, the elements of physiolatry are manifest. 
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‘If one stand, or walk, @r hide, the great Lord sees, as if near ; he 


knows what two whisper together ; he is*there the third.._He who 


should flee beyond the sky would not escape Varuna. He hath counted 
the twinklings of the eyes of men.”—Atherva Veda. ji 


Varuna is reported one of the seven Adityas, or Everlasting Ones 
“ Children of Aditi,” the “ Unlimited Immortal Light Beyond.” 


Max Miller says “ Aditi is the earliest name invented to express 
the Infinite.” Again, “ It is a name for the distant East, the Dawn,— 
but more, Beyond the Dawn; and in one place the ‘ Dawn’ is called 


the ‘ Face of Aditi.’ ” 
Hence the prayer of filial piety : '; 


“Give me, O Agni, to the great Aditi, that I may again behold my 
father and my mother.” 

“As a loving wife shows herself to her husband, so does she [ Aditi, | 
smiling, reveal her form; moving forth to arouse all, creatures to their 
labors. All life, all breath is in thee, O Dawn, as thou ascendest. Rise, 
daughter of heaven, with blessings !” 

“T regard as ioe of men him who first presented a gift.” 

“The wise man makes the giving of largess his breastplate.” 

“The bountiful suffer neither want nor pain.” 

“The car of bounty rolls on easy wheels.” 

“He who, provided with food, hardens his heart against the poor, 
meets with none to cheer him.” 

“Let every one depart from such an one: his house is no home.” 


ART. XI.--LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Rey. J. J. Huw, Kolapoor, India, writes: 


“The famine is pressing sore now. All around us, hundreds in all direc- 
tions, have to be fed or starve, and cholera in many of the villages is ma- 
king sad havoc. Baizoo, our native helper at Wadgav, tells me more than 
_ three hundred have already died at that small village, and many villages 
have fared comparatively worse. Beggars are greatly multiplied and 
throng us daily. Baizoo’s school has been much depleted by the famine 
and cholera, but he hopes it will improve in the rains. Bhiwa, [another 
helper and elder, | below the Fort, is quite successful, some ten Marathi, 
{good caste] boys coming to his school with the Mahars, [low castes. This 
influence of mission schools 1 in breaking down the barriers of caste, has 
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never yet sufficiently understood and in 


One proof of their effect is the opposition they awaken.}- The Brahmans 


there are trying to break up his school by seeking to cut off water 
supplies, &c. The girls’ school at Panala has some forty pupils, and is 
prospering well. We have a daily attendance here of forty and more now 
in our girls’ school at Kolapoor. 

_ “Our Aitwadi chapel, eighteen by twenty-five feet, is nearly completed, 

and will cost, with closest economy, about 250 rupees, [$125. Please 
compare with the church at Garden City, L. I, costing $1,500,000. Are 
both in honor of the same God? And in which is the worship most 
acceptable to him, in view of the millions still unevangelized, and the 
command ‘Go—teach all nations??] I hope for an independent church 
there soon. It will be of a primitive type, of course, as I want the ‘ pastor” 
to be from among them, sufficiently educated to lead his people—much 


more I could not look for at present—and supported by them, or partly, 


it may be, by the labor of his own hands. * * I want our Christians 


_ first to be independent enough to earn a livelihood for themselves, then, 


and right away, independent in supporting their pastors.” 
“You will be glad to hear that Mr. Graham has baptized eight per- 


sons at Panalla—four adults and four children. 


“ At our last communion, a week ago, I baptized and received to the 
communion the last remaining member of the Aitwadi family, and re- 
ceived also his sister (baptized before) ; also Muloo, a Rajpoot, and 
Turkeram, a Marathi—the latter a painter of houses and carriages ; 
also three children were baptized. Thus, between encouragements and 
discouragements, the work seems slowly advancing, I think.” 


_ This was dated June 18th, 1877. Rev. G. W. Seiler, July 16th 
and July 21st, writes : 


“The foundation of our chapel has been built. It will be consoli- 
dated by the rains, and work will be resumed in Gctober. I hope to 
have it finished before Christmas. *~* * Since June 1st Brothers Hull 
and Graham have baptized about twenty-two persons—ten of them 
adults, and several of them Marathis and Kunbis. * * Sudashiv- 
rao and I closed the last month of the hot season with twenty-five . 
open-air services, besides preaching regularly in the leper-hospital and 
jail, and the daily service in the bungalow ; and the lightness of the 
rains has enabled us to do nearly as much since. * * Iam also de- 
livering a series of lectures to. the English-speaking natives and 
Europeans.” 


\ Sudashivrao is a recent Christian convert from a Brahman family 
of high standing and reputation in Hindu society. His brothers and 
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friends are subjecting him to a severe trial by efforts to — him to 
return to Hinduism.” ‘Speaking of this trial, Mr. 8. writes: 


“ Having aatie a number of Brahmans and two Gosavis, and con- 
sulted with them, they sent for Sudashivrao last Tuesday, He went 
there, and for several hours they pressed him hard to renounce Christ- 
ianity, saying they had received authority from the Hindu pope to 
receive him back without a very severe penance, and urging that at 
least he should consent to be a Hindu externally, and be a Christian 
secretly. But they could not induce him to yield. * * They offered 
bribes, but he told them if they could give him the whole world he 
would not join them. * * As the board is‘now out of debt, can you 
not find some young brother to come and help me at this station ?” 


Who will ? 


Rev. J. J. or Kotapoor, Inp1a.—This letter, of 
October 6th, acknowledges our second remittance of the gifts of 
friends, mostly in Princeton, for relief of those suffering from the 
famine. Mr. H. says: “ You have, indeed, done a good deal towards 
lightening our burden in connection with the famine ;’ and after 
_ speaking of the relief thus. brought, he speaks of the brighter pros- 
‘ pects from the plentiful rains and coming harvests. ‘ Our hearts 
are lightened in the prospect of better times, and I hope we may not 
again be compelled to witness the sufferings of so many wretched 
victims of famine.” 

It may be well, in this connection, to recall the fact that in the last 
hundred years ans have been sixteen famines in India—one to every 
six and a-quarter years. ‘This is the average, though it is a matter of 
painful interest that the frequency of these famines has much increased 
latterly. For instance, there have been five famines in the last 
twenty years—an average of one to every four years. And worse, 
still, the area of territory and population affected becomes greater in 
each successive famine—facts which give terrible emphasis to the 
moral drawn from the famines on another page, viz.: The land rents 
of the British India Government are much too high. They may be 
sport to the officials—they are death to the people. Of the mission 
work Mr. H. writes : 

“ Baizoo’s school, through the famine, has been practically broken 
up, I think. His boys [scholars] must work to keep alive. A woman 


. With her son, about ten years old, of the weaver caste, is with us from 


there, and will probably be baptized—the first fruit of his work in that 
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village. I baptized another man from Aitiwadi some two months ago, 
and his wife and three children will follow soon, I hope.” 


Of the pressing wants of the mission Mr. H. writes: “I should 
like, above all things, to have a tent, so that I could spend some 
time, in the cool season, in the valley of the Wana, at and near Aiti- 
wadi. The interests of the work imperatively demand it.” 

The village here mentioned, out some twenty miles from: Kolapoor, 
has become a centre of special interest, a dozen or more having already 
been baptized, and the need of more labor and special efforts to de- 
velop and extend this interest is manifest. In securing rapid progress 
in our mission fields very much depends on making the utmost of 
such favorable openings, and $150 given for this needed tent would 
no doubt be of special service to the work in that region. But Mr. 
H. is mindful of the wants of his brethren as well as of his own. 
His letter proceeds: “Mr. Graham wants a chapel at Panalla, and 
Mr. Seiler a bungalow at Ratnagiri. I wish we could get another 
good missionary. Ratnagiri ought to have another man there with 
Mr. Seiler.” We would give all possible emphasis to these wants 
here expressed. If any friends see in them special objects they would 
like to support, outside of their regular gifts to the boards, and will 
send us special donations, we will remit them at once, with no charge 
for the trouble, and no loss by exchange, as that is now in favor of 
remittances to the east. But let not this offer be interpreted as seek- 
ing any diversion from the boards ; not the slightest. Let the gifts 
be special, extra, over and above the gifts to the boards, and in full 
‘sympathy with them, so as to push forward the work by an enlarged 
sum total of gifts and effort.» | 

And so, too, of the need of “another good missionary at Ratna- 
girl.’ This is a beautiful Hindu city, on the sea-coast, some seven- 
ty-five miles from Kolapoor. It has a population of rare intelligence 
and love of education. If our young men just entering the ministry 
rightly understood the grand opportunity there for doing the best 
possible service for Christ and souls, twenty of them would speak at 
once. “ Here am I, send me,” would be their spontaneous utterance, 
and the one accepted would offer himself to the foreign board with 
which that mission is now connected. And if he found said board 
unable to send him, from lack of funds, he would go at once to the 
brethren of his own church and Presbytery, with a heart so alive 
and words so burning, that they would pay his fare and ship him, in 
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two days, for Ratnagiri. But then, too, he would go in connection 
with the same board, become-a member of the same ecclesiastical body 
with his brethren of the mission, doing nothing divisively, but “all 
things decently and in order.” Who will go, at once? 


> 


ART. XIL.--NEW OUT-POSTS. 


Four years ago, (1873,) Dr. Mason undertook to establish a mis- 
sion to the Shans, at Bhamo, on the upper waters of the Irawaddi. 
He died too soon to carry out his plan. We are glad to see the Rev. 
Mr. Cushing resumed the attempt last January, obtained from the 
king written permission to make the necessary purchases and erect 


buildings, and ‘then sent an earnest appeal to his society for men and — 


means to man the station and prosecute the work. He proposes work 
among the Ka-Khyens, as well as the Shans, both aboriginal races. 

Our knowledge of this movement comes from India, not from 
reports of the society in this country. We hope the society has met 
the appeal with ample means to maintain this forward movement, and 
push on the work in Burmah, where its labors have already been so 
greatly blessed. 

[Since writing the above, we notice a party of fifteen missionaries 
have recently sailed from New York, for Burmah, four of them for 
_Bhamo. We trust this realizes Mr. Cushing’s hopes, and is a guar- 
antee that the work at Bhamo is to be pushed vigorously forward. | 


The three missions recently established in Central Africa, are : 

1. The Church Missionary Party, on the Victoria Nyanza. 

2. The London Missionary Party, a little further south, on Lake 
Tanganyika. 

3. The Scotch Presbyterian Mission, on Lake Nyassa, still further 
south. Protestant Christendom may well watch the development of 
these missions with lively interest and much prayer. 

The success of H. M. Stanley, in crossing Central Africa, exploring 
the Congo, and finding his way to the western coast, through all 
opposing hindrances from hostile natives and the perils of starvation, 
is an event which must stir the hearts of all interested in the evan- 
gelization of that continent. | 
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A new mission in Central Africa is under consideration. The Bap- 
tist Missionary Society has an offer of $5,000, we notice, for such a. 


mission. 


A mission to the Indians of Alaska has been established at Fort 
Wrangel (August 10th), by the Presbyterian Home Board of Mis- 
sions. This is eminently fitting, both for the sake of the Indians, 
so long neglected in that part of the world, and because it is the 
special prerogative of our home boards and agencies to look after all 
Christian work, needing help, in our own states and territories. The 
sooner the entire work among our aborigines and Chinese is entrusted 
to these home agencies, the better will it be both for them and for our 
work among the unevangelized of other lands. 


We are glad to see the committee of the Church Missionary Society 
in Australia and Tasmania, are about to establish a mission for the 
Chinese settlers in North Queensland. 


| A Roman Caruoric Misston.—The French committee, presided 
over by M. F. de Lesseps, of the International African Association, 
founded by the King of Belgium, has opened a subscription in 
France, for the purpose of establishing stations in the centre of Africa. 
It is represented that one main object of the society is the abolition 
of the slave trade. Scientific observations will be taken at each of 
the missions it is proposed to create, and of which a first, on Lake 
Tanganyika, is already being organized by the sums raised in Bel- 
gium. The association is about to dispatch its first exploring expe- 
dition, consisting of four gentlemen, who will proceed to Natal, in 
the Union Company’s Royal mail steamship Danube, appointed to 
leave Southampton on the 18th of October next, direct for Algoa 
Bay and Natal. Lieutenant RK. Ivens, the third member of the 
African Exploring Expedition, left Lisbon, recently, to join his com- 
panions at Loanda, who, by the time of his arrival, will have every- 
thing prepared for their departure into the interior: 

We have two comments to make on the above announcement: 1. 
Roman Catholics are to be commended for all earnest zeal, enthusi- 
asm, and energy in the prosecution of missions, now, as well as in 
Xavier’s time. If they outstrip Protestants in missionary zeal and 
effort, then theirs be the honor and ours the shame, and all the more 
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shame, in proportion as ours is the purer faith. 2. Why this follow- 


ing in the trail of Protestants? Xavier did not so. He sought the 


“infidels and pagans,” rather than nominal: Protestants, choosing 
regions unexplored, in advance of all others. Rev. E. S. Summers 
says of the Roman Catholics in India: ? —— 


“Have they not, in Bengal, practically acknowledged the failure of 
the means they employ {for converting heathen]? Have they not 
ceased to try to proselytize among them? Are they not hanging on to 
“the skirts of other missions, drawing to their cave of Adullam, all that 
are discontented or outcast from the Protestant communities ?” 


Is not the above announcement confirmatory of Mr. Summers’ 
view ? 


ART. XIII.--SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rey. J. BEatry Howe ut and wife, of the Presbyterian Foreign 
Board, and Miss H. Thomas, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., sailed for Brazil, 
South America, July 21st. Mr. Howell returns to his work at Sao 
Paulo. Miss Thomas goes to the same station, to engage in mission 
work as teacher. She goes under the direction of the Women’s For- 
eign Board of Philadelphia, but wholly at her own expense. We 
commend this example to all who are able to follow it. ‘True love to 
Christ and souls should impel many to go to this work in the foreign 
fields at their own charges, and others to do the work of secretaries 
and home agents of the boards in the same way, taking nothing from 
the contributions of the churches for their own support. Let some 
of our young men and women go to this work as Paul did—at their 
own charges, purely from love to Christ and the souls of the perish- 
ing, impelled by the feeling, Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel 
to the unevangelized, and this work will go forward with new inter- 
est and ten-fold power. 


Miss Sarah I Anderson, M. D., of Waterford, N. Y., recently 
sailed from California for Peking, China, under direction of the 
Presbyterian Foreign Board. 
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Rev. 8. H. Murphy sailed from New York, September Ist, for 


‘Western Africa, under the Presbyterian Foreign Board. Mr. Murphy — 


and his wife first went to the Gaboon mission in 1871-72, and 
returned on account of health. In this second attempt, he goes 
alone, leaving his wife in this country. We hope he may find him- 
self able to endure the climate, and labor effectually for many years. 
The mission force in Western Africa has become sadly depleted, and 
needs strong and permanent reinforcements. We hope the exploring 
journeys in and across Central Africa will soon lead to the extension 
of our missions to healthier regions and more vigorous tribes inland. 


Rev. William Bird sailed September 22d, returning to his old mis- 
sionary field, in Syria, under the Presbyterian board. 

Miss May M. Lyons sailed at the same time, to become a teacher 
in the girls’ school at Sidon. 

Miss Mary E. Barr sailed from San Francisco, September 12th, for 
Peking, China. 

Rev. George W. Knox and wife sailed from the same port, for 
Japan,’ September 29th. 


Rev. Robert McLean and wife sailed for Chili, South America, 


September 29th. 
These all are in connection with the Presbyterian board. 


Mrs. Hutchinson, returning to her husband, Miss Mary G. Forbes, 
of Mt. Auburn Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Miss Leonie A. H. 
Hennequin, of Philadelphia, embarked September 15th, for the mis- 
sion in Mexico, under direction of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


Rev. David Scott, a graduate of Princeton College and Theological 
Seminary, and Mrs. Scott, his wife, of New York, sailed September 


1st, for the Persia mission, under the Presbyterian Foreign Board. 
Miss Anna Schenck, of Philadelphia, Pa, sailed re seavoadl 8th, 


for the same (Persia) mission. 


A. of the sanis bound, esiled foam New 
York November 13th, returning to his station at Allahabad, India. 
He goes alone, leaving his feinily:3 in this country. 


The following missionaries sailed from San Francisco November 


3d, viz. : 
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Rev. Thomas T. Alexander and wife, of East Tennessee. 
Rev. James M. McCauley, of Minnesota. 

Miss Jennie Kooser, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Carolyn Eldred, of Ohio. [All five for Japan. ] 

Miss Hattie Noyes, Miss Lillie Happer, for China. 

The above seven in connection with the Presbyterian board. 
Miss Moon, of Virginia, (Baptist,) for China. 

Miss Nelson, of Virginia, (Union Missionary Society,) for Japan. 
Miss Pitkin, of Virginia, (Episcopal,) for Japan. 

Rev. Mr. Talmadge, (Dutch Reformed,) for China. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, (A. B. C. F. M.,) for Japan. 
Miss Clarkson, (A. B. C. F. M.,) for Japan. 


Miss Lizzie Walsh sailed for India, October 6th, under direction 

of the Woman’s Presbyterian Board of. Philadelphia, returning to 
her work aftcr a rest of some eighteen months. She expects to be 
stationed at Futtegush. 


Rev. Willis C. Dewey, of Toulon, Illinois, and Mrs. 8. (Sheldon) 
Dewey ; also, Rev. Thomas D. Christie, of Clymore, Wisconsin, and 
Mrs. 8. C. (Brewer) Christie, sailed from New York, September 19th, 
for Turkey. 

Rey. Isaac Pierson, of the North China mission, with his wife and ° 
Miss Julia Wilson, of New York, and Miss H. Frances Parmelee, of 
Twinsburg, Ohio, sailed from San Francisco, September 12th ; the 
first three for China, the other two for Japan. 

Rey. William S. Ament, of Owasso, Michigan, with his wife; also 
Rev. James H. Roberts, of Hartford, Connecticut, with his wife, 
sailed from San Francisco, October 11th, for the North China mis- 
‘sion. 


All twelve under the direction of the A. B. C. F. M. 


Rev. James E. Tracy and Mrs. (F. 8. Woodcock) Tracy, of South 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, sailed September Ist, from New York, 
for the Madura mission of the A. B. C. F. M. He is a graduate of 
Williams College, and studied theology in Chicago and New York. 
His venerable father still lives in the Madura mission, realy to wel- 
come his son to the same work. 


Miss Elizabeth A. Noyes, wife of Rev. Joseph T. Noyes, and Miss 
Henrietta S. Rendall, daughter of Rev. John Rendall, of the Madura 
mission, sailed at the same time, and for the same mission. 
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v. Mr. and Mrs. Ritchie sailed from Liverpool, October 9th, on 
re) por to former labors on the Island of Formosa. | 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs, Thomson, at the same ils sailed for Amoy, 
China, and Rev. Mr. Rutherford, ordained by the Free Church Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, sailed-for Swatow. 

All five, missionaries of the English Presbyterian Church. 


The veteran missionary, Rev. Dr. Binney, and wife, sailed from 
New York, October 6th, with a party of missionaries for Burmah, 
under direction of the Baptist Missionary Union. The party num- 
bered fifteen in all, as follows, viz. : 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Binney, for Hangoon. 


_ + Miss Miller, for Rangoon. 


Miss Rathburn Kemardine, for Maulmain. 
Mr. and Mrs. David Webster, for Maulmain. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. O. Stevens, for Prome. 
Miss Bromley, for Prome. 

Miss McAllister, for Bassein. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyons, for Bhamo. — 

Mr. and Mrs. Frieday, for Bhamo. 


Mr. Harris, for Swoygeen. 


Mrs. Viele and Miss Fletcher sailed, August 8th, for Japan, under 
direction of “The Woman’s Union Missionary Society,” of New 


York. 


Miss Hook, for Calcutta, and Miss Nelson, for Yokahama, —_ 
recently sailed in the service of the same society. 


T'wenty-four new missionaries are to be sent out the current year, 
by the Church Missionary Society, ten of them as lay workers in 
Africa. Only seven of the twenty-four are university men. 


ARE. XIV.--DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


THE Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions lost a valuable la- 
borer on the 7th of March last, by the death of Rev. Joseph Warren, 
D. D., at Gwalior, India, in his sixty-eighth year. Dr. Warren was 
born in Maine, August 30th, 1809, pursued his early studies at Ply- 
mouth, and subsequently at Phillips’ Academy, Exeter, and his theo- 
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logical course at Allegheny Seminary, and went to India at the age 
twenty-nine, (1838.) His training for some time, at the age 
eighteen, in the printing office of Z’he Statesman, at Concord, N. H., 
was not the least valuable part of his preparation for mission work in 
India, as seen in the important work of the printing press, which 
he early established at Allahabad. After fifteen years of unremitting 
labor, he returned to America in 1854, fully purposing to go back 
soon to his chosen work in India. But unable to make any “satis- 
factory and humane provision ” for the care and education of his three 
children, he felt constrained to suspend his purpose, and remain with 
them for a time in this country. : 

N. B.—Would not the friends of missions in Christendom show not 
only true wisdom but more humanity also, by making some perma- 
nent. provision for such an emergency, and thus enabling qualified 
and efficient laborers to continue in their mission work ? : 

Dr. Warren was a chaplain in the Union Army of the Southwest, 
during the civil war, was exposed to many dangers in frequent battles, 
was for a time prisoner in the hands of the enemy, at Jackson, Miss., 
was afterwards in the service of the Freedman’s Bureau, and the rest 
of his stay in this country was spent in active service as a pastor. 
After eighteen years thus spent, in 1872 he went back to India, and 
resumed what he had meant should be his life-work. After a year at 
Fattehgarh, he began a new station at Gwalior, where he continued 
earnest and indefatigable in his abundant preaching and literary 
labors to the end. His disease was “ dropsy .of the heart.” 


Rev. Joseph Caldwell, of the India Missions, of the same board, 
died May 29th, after nearly forty years of continuous service, with- 
out ever re-visiting this country. — 


Rey. C. F. Preston, of Canton, another faithful missionary of the 
same (Presbyterian) board, died on the 17th of July, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age, after twenty-three years’ service in China. He 
was a graduate of Union College, and of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. He gained the character of a missionary most ready and pro- 
ficient in the language and abundant in labor. 


Mrs. A. M. White died in Cambridge City, Ind., July 30th. With 
her husband, Rey. C. T. White, she had a service of some twelve 
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years, from 1856, in India, in the Madura Mission of the A. B. C. F. 
M., showing warm love for the missionary work, and gaining a good 
record. 


Miss Emma Whipple died in Chicago, August 11th. She had had 
two years of service in the Dakota Mission of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and developed elements of character and love for her work which 
endeared her to many hearts. 


The Rev. Benjamin Schneider, D. D., died at Boston, Mass., 14th 
September, 1877. He was born at New Hanover, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
18th January, 1807—graduated at Amherst College, 1830, and at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, 1833, and sailed for Broosa, Turkey, 
December 12th, of the same year. He thus had some forty-four years 
of faithful missionary service in connection with the A. B. C. F. M. 
He spoke four languages with fluency, and his life was one of great 
usefulness. 


The Rev. Mr. Beveridge, wife and child, and Mrs. Rodgers, all of 
the London Missionary Society, returning from Madagascar, perished 
in the wreck of the steamer Cashmere, near Cape Guardafui. 


The Rev. 8. Jones, of the same society, recerittly died‘in London, 
after some seventeen years’ labor in India. 


Rev. R. J. Ellis, a valuable missionary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, Calcutta, died recently at Madras. He had been in India 
about seventeen years. He was a man of untiring zeal and industry, 
never leaving his work for rest. : 


The Scotch Livingstonia Mission has suffered by the death of 
William Black, M. D. He was a man of much zeal and fitness for 
his work ; was cut off by fever at the early age of thirty. 


Rev. Hyman A. Wilder, a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. to the 
Zulus of Southeastern Africa, died September 7th, 1877, at Hartford, 
Conn., aged fifty-five years. Mr. Wilder was a native of Cornwall, 
Vt., graduated at Williams College in 1845, and at the Theological 
Seminary at East Hartford, Conn., in 1848. He was an able and 
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faithful missionary for twenty-eight years, with but one visit, mean- 
while, to his native land. Of quick perception, rare enthusiasm and. 
versatility, and thoroughly consecrated to the service of Christ among 
the Zulus, he proved a very able and efficient worker. While engaged, 
some two years ago, on an exploring tour into “ the regions beyond,” 
he fell sick, and suffered much pain, hardship, exposure, and lack of 
medical treatment. He reached his mission home, but neither rest 
there, nor a residence at the Cape, enabling him to rally, he reluc- 
tantly yielded to the advice of doctors and of his brethren, and 
leaving the home and field of his life-work, reached this country in ) 
February last, but only to remain a sufferer till called to his rest in 
Heaven. 
Mutual regard and affection, beginning in our near relationship and 
common aims and interests in early life, soon ripened into growing 
esteem and love, which not only linked our hearts very closely 
together, but brought the mission work in India and Africa into 
close and frequent comparison for nearly thirty years, and now prompt 
the tenderest sympathy for the beloved wife and children in this 
severe affliction and sorrow. Both the children have long been pur- 
posing and preparing to follow in the footsteps of their revered 
father, and give their lives to the same labor of love for the Zulus. 
We trust they may still be able to carry out their purpose. 


Rev. John M. Deputie, of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, died 
at his station, in Liberia, Africa, July 29th, about thirty-five years of 
age, cut off inthe midst of his labors. 


Rey. H. Davis, of the Christian Missionary Society, died at Hiran- 
poor, India, September 9th, at the early age of thirty-three. He 
went to India in 1871. 


The London Missionary Society have lost a valuable worker in 
Rev. F. Baylis, of Neyoor, Southern India, who died the 17th of 
May last. He was a man of rare judgment, ability and devotedness, _ 
‘nor less of special energy, accuracy, and effectiveness in every branch 
of mission work. He had a service of some twenty-seven years, 
dying at the age of fifty-two. 


Our esteemed associates, Rev. J. J. and Mrs. Hull, having in 
charge our own former duties in the Kolapoor mission, have been — 
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severely afflicted in the death of-their only child, Harold. They 
may be assured of warmest sympathy from hearts which have known 
like sorrow. 


Of the band of missionaries whose deaths we have here recorded, 
some were very dear friends, and still more were personal acquaint- 


-anees. The loss involved to the work of missions would be cause of 


mingled sadness, but for the precious compensations ever coming in 
God’s providence—compensations in this case, not only in the larger 
band of laborers hastening to the mission fields, but in positive gain ~ 
to the loved ones who have safely reached “ Home,” and in needed 
discipline to afflicted friends who mourn for them. For not only is it 
true, that ‘‘ Life lost below, above is endless gain,” in case of every true 
child of God, but it is equally certain that God means to chasten and 
refine Christian hearts and graces through tenderest human affections ; 
and happy, thrice happy, is the chastened believer who, in no mere 
sentimental piety, is able to say: : 


“Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow ; 
And yet I whisper: As God will! 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 
He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
In His own fair shape to beat it 
With His great hammer, blow on blow ; | 
And yet I whisper : As God will! 
And at His heaviest blow hold still. 


“ He takes my softened heart and beats it ; 

The sparks fly off at every blow ; 

He turns it o’er and o’er and beats it, 
And lets it cool and makes it glow ; 

And yet I whisper : As God will! 

And in His mighty hand hold still. 

Why should I murmur! For the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be ; 

Its end.may come, and will, to-morrow, 
When God has done His work in me ; 

So, I say, trusting: As God will! 

And, trusting to the end, hold sti 
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Muvcu that we had prepared for this second part of our first number 
unavoidably lies over, for want of room. Both for the sake of our 
Presbyterian Foreign Board and of our readers, we hoped to find room 
in this number for a part, at least, of the answer to the board required 
by general assembly, a portion of which was read to the board on the 
3d of October. But, finding it impossible to bring it into this number, 
we try to indicate a few of the points for future consideration, in the 
following 


ART. XV.-QUESTIONS FOR MATURE REFLECTION. 


Of the many questions bearing on this work, which should have the © 
prayerful consideration of all the friends of missions, we suggest a few, 


1. Should not all evangelistic work in our own country, including that. 
among the Indians and Chinese, be relegated to our home agencies, and 
the work of foreign boards be exclusively in foreign fields ? 

2. Is not this work of foreign missions suffering from a depletion, in 
many of its agents, both at home and abroad, of the spirit of self-sacri- 
Jice which characterized its early missionaries and home agents? And 
if so, what is the cause and the remedy ? 

3. Why have so many churches, once giving to foreign missions, lat- 
terly ceased to give—two hundred and eighty-one Presbyterian 
churches having thus ceased to give in the four years 1872-5 ? 

4. Cannot some of our foreign boards secure more interest and sup- 
port from their churches by having a larger membership so elected as 
to represent each and all the ecclesiastical bodies of the denomination 
working by said board? 

5. Should not the special work of a foreign board be to extend and 
deepen interest in the home churches, rather than to control the mis- 
sionaries or the details of their work among the heathen, by legislation ? 

6. Should not our foreign boards be brought into closer relations 
with the churches—more under their influence and supervision ? 

7. Are not the paid officers and agents of some of our foreign boards 
becoming too numerous, and some of them receiving too high salaries, 

for the best interests of this cause ? | 

8. Should there not be less legislation by our foreign boards, and 
more confidence in our ordained missionaries abroad ? 

9. Should not every ordained foreign missionary be practically as 

- Independent in his own field and work as a home pastor is in his? 
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10. Missionary salaries, once approved aud fixed by the home author- 
ities, should not all other expenses for schools, tracts and books, build- 
ings, native helpers, &c., with all their details, be left to the majority 
vote of thé missionaries of each separate mission on the ground, and 
knowing all the facts and circumstances, limited in their use and direc- 
tion of funds only by the fair proportion of its whole income, which 
the board accords to said mission ? 

11. Should not the selection, salaries and supervision of all lay 
workers in each mission, be also in the hands of its ordained mission- 
aries, who are especially responsible for its success ? 


12. By thus diminishing legislation and official correspondence, would 
not fewer officers be sufficient for the home work of most of our foreign 
boards, and the responsibility and efficiency of the missionaries be 
creatly increased ? | 

13. Is it proper for non-ecclesiastical boards to recall missionaries 
without previous trial and conviction by their ecclesiastical peers ? 

14. Is it proper for our foreign boards to reduce the established sal- 
aries of their missionaries among the heathen, without, at the same 
time, and as publicly, reducing the salaries of their home officers in the 
same ratio? | 

15. Is it proper for our foreign boards to send costly deputations to 
their missions, “clothed with full power and authority” to make such 
changes as they please, irrespective of the long-established views, judg- 
ments and experience of their ordained missionaries ? 

16. Is it well for native ministers, trained and licensed by the mis- 
sionaries on the ground; to be taken into direct relations with the 
foreign board, on a common footing with its ordained missionaries? or 
is it better that such native ministers remain employees of the mission, 
and wholly under direction and supervision of those who trained and 
licensed them, till installed over independent native churches ? 

17. Should there be some special, permanent provision for the orphans 
and widows of missionaries who die in this foreign service? 

18. Should there be such special, permanent provision for aged and 
disabled missionaries ? 

19. So long as there is no such provision for such orphans and widows 

and disabled missionaries, what must be the moral effect of such pro- 
vision by endowments and pefmanent funds for salaries and pensions of 
the home officers of these boards ? 
20. Will it better develop the interest and resources of the churches 
for each church or ecclesiastical body to support one or more, from its 
Own members, among the heathen, with letters and reports coming 
directly to it from its own workers? 
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